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POETRY. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
; ith allits old and lofty wails, 
“Jt was a stately convent, with all its and lor 
And gardens with their broad green walks, W here soft the 
footstep falls; 
And o’er the antique dial-stone the creeping shadows 
assed, 
And, nil around, the noon-day sul a drowsy radiance 
cast. 
No sound of busy life wa 


The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sister's holy bymn, 


And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard 
trees, 
In that first budding spring of youth, when all its pros- 
please; 
“And Iittle rethed they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 
avers, 
That grotiand knew no prouder names—held none more 
dear than theirs; 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin's 
sbrine, 
Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stuart 
line; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 
And as they tlew, they left behind a long continuing 
light.” , 
* 


s heard, save from the cloister | 


* * * * 


“The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly 
mood, 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood, 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing witp the 
winds, 

That seemed to suit the stormy state of men’s uncertam 
minds. 

The touch of care had blanch’d her cheek, her smile was 
sadder now; 

The weight of royalty had press’d too heavy on her brow; 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field; 

The Stuart sceptre well she sway’d, but the sword she 
could not wield, 

She thoaght of all her blighted hopes—the dreams of 
youth's brief day— . 

And summon’d Rizzio with his lute, and bade the min- 
strel play 

The songs she loved in earlier years,—the songs of gay 


Navarre, 

The songs, perchance, that erst was sung byjgallant Cha- 
telar; 

They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into 
siniles, 

They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domes- 
tic broils— 

But hark! the tramp of armed men! the Douglas’ batile- 
cry; 

They come, they come! and lo! the soul of Ruthven’s hol- 
low eye, 

And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and 
words are vain, 

The ruftian steel is in his heart—the faithful Rizzio’s 
slain! 


Then Mary Stuart brush'd aside the tears that trickling 
fell! 

Now for my father’s arm’ she said, ‘my woman's heart, 
farewell!” 

* * * * 

“The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen 
headsman stood, 

And gleamed the broad axe in his hands that soon must 
drip with blood. 

With a slow and steady step there came a lady through 
the hall, 

And breathless silence chained the lips and touch’d the 
hearts of all; 

Rich were the sabie robes she wore, her white veil round 
her fell, 

And frem her neck there hung the cross—that cross she 
loved so well! f : 

I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its 
bleoin— 

{ saw that grief had deck’d it out—an offering for the tomb! 

I knew the eye, though faint,its light, that once so 
brightly shone: 

I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrill’d with 
every tone; es 

I knew the ringlets almost gray, once threads of living 
gold; 

I knew that bounding grace of step, that symmetry of 
mould, 

Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 

1 hear her chant her vesper hymn, I mark her holy 
smile,— 

Even now I see her bursting forth, upon her bridal morn, 

A new star in the firmament, to light and giory born!— 

Alas, the change! she placed her foot upon a triple 
throne, 

Andon the seaffold now she stands—beside the block, 
alone! 

The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 

Who sunn’d themselves beneath her glance, and round 
her footsteps bow'd! 

Her neck is bared—the blow is struck—the soul has pass"d 
away; 

The bright—the beautiful—is now 2 bleeding piece of 
clay! 

A solemn text! Go think of it, in silence and alone, 

Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of 2 
throne!” 


SELECT TALES. 


Translated for the New York Ameriean. 
THE DOCTOR. 
** Yes, yes,” replied he— 
But still he did not turn from bending over his 
furnace. 
**So ill, 80 very ill, Doctor, that T fear—” ** Go 
to the devil with your croaking! Do you not see, 


“ Busy!” replied the old woman, without showing 
the least emotion at being thus apostrophized ! ‘*How 
do I know what at? ‘I'rying to discover the great 
secret perhaps, and while you are thus tempting the 
devil, the poor dear lady is dying.” 

**T'um secunda elapsa hora, et aqua incandescente, 
camdem iterum injicies pulverem.” 

The doctor threw two handsful of white powder 
in the vase, and went on reading some parchments 
which showed the mark of time. 

The old woman drew a long and deep sigh. The 
doctor was a young man, twenty-eight years of age, 
perhaps, but it was difficult to guess at it from his 
pale and emaciated countenance. You could only 
see that hard study, or perhaps grief, any thing but 
years, had imprinted on his forehead a deep, solitary, 
and premature furrow; and to look at his hollow 
cheeks, sallow complexion, and long and tangled 
hair, one could not but feel regret that the bloom of 
health did not animate his regular and beautiful fea- 
tures, and that his tall and perfeet form was spoilt 
by any indolent and graceless manner. 

He was bending over the vase; sometimes rekin- 
dling, with his breath, the dying coals, or else inter- 
rupting his readingto throw powders and herbs into 
the water that boiled before him. 

‘** The great secret-—old goose—better, much bet- 
ter than that. A right of life and death! a magical 
formidable secret.” 

And suddenly he exclaimed, as he finished the 
last leaf of his book: io 

‘* That is it—admirably, admirably done.” 

*¢ Now, old mother, I am at your service,” added 
he, asif the old woman were still there—but she 
had been gone for some time. 

The doctor poured into a small bottle his chemical 
Lab weve a blue liquid which produced a sweet 
perfume; he threw his dark mantle over his disor- 
dered elothes, and left his laboratory, helding in his 
hand his precious vial, carefully wrapped in the folds 
of his mantle, to hide it from the curiosity of others, 
or to preserve it from the accidents of a long and 
rapid walk through the streets of Paris. 7 

tis twenty minutes fast walking from the Quai 
de ’Horloge to the Rue des Tournelles; in twenty 
minutes the Doctor had reached his destination. He 
stopped before a large and handsome hotel; the walls 
that surrounded the court-yard wére high and thick, 
the door solid and bordered with iron—a precaution 
not to be forgotton in those troublesome days—for all 
this took place in the month of December, 1584, dur- 
ing the reign of King Henry the third. 

He knocked, and trom behind a barred window a 
servant recognised and admitted him, 

** Alas! Sir Eudor,” said a man of about sixty 
years of age, **1I have but very little hope.” 

The Doctor hardly restrained an ironical smile, 
but the old man did not perceive it—his eyes were 
filled with tears. 

**You must not give up entirely, Monsieur le 
Compte; nature and science have so many re- 
sources.”” ‘These consoling words were uttered ina 
sneering manner, and the Count continued to weep. 
Eudor shrugged his shoulders as if the husband’s 
grief struck him as absurd or ridiculous. Without 
adding a word, he drew aside a covering of thick ta- 
pestry, and entered a large and sombre apartment. 
The Count followed him. 

It was the patient’s room. In the back ground, 
surrounded by curtains, stood the bed. ‘The Doctor 
approached and motioned to the Count to open the 
window. 

The beautiful face of a female then became visi- 
ble. Suffering had scarcely altered her delicate 
and perfect features. Her sweet face was, indeed, 
pale; and beneath her long black eye-lashes wasa 
small blue cirele—but who would not have preferred 
her appearance, ill as she was, to the most blooming 
beauty? 

Eudor gazed fixedly at her. The Count threw 
himself on the foot of the bed, and fixed his eyes on 
the Doctor, who, wrapped up in his own meditations, 
thought neither of encouraging or discouraging him. 
After a few moments of silence, Eudor gently lifted 
the coverlid, and took the arm of the patient to feel 
her pulse. 

A slight shudder indicated that. the Countess was 
on the point of waking: the Doctor looked anxiously 
around. 

** The crisis that will take place when she awakes 
will be decisive: the least emotion may prove fatal. 
You must retire, sir.” 

*© 1 will hide behind this curtain,” said the Coupt: 
** I do so long to see her open her eyes.” 

** Really,” said Eudor, with a disdainful and an- 
gry smile: ** Well, Count, enjoy that pleasure, and 
risk your wife’s life, for such a miserable satisfac- 
tlom’ 

“ my if I remain concealed,” returned the Count, 
timidly. 

** But if you should move it; if you should not be 
master of yourself: But what is it to me’—remain, 


good woman, that I am busy.” 


Count, if you choose; but I answer for nothing.” 


This dial » animated as it was, took place ina 
low voice. The Count, after a minute’s hesitation, 
gave up, and retired slowly: the Doctor promised to 
call him as soon as possible, and carefully shut the 
door after him. 

A fiash of joy brightened the features of the young 
man when he found himself alone in the room, and 
his countenance,animated by strong emotion, appear- 
ed singularly beautiful. He no longer stopped to 
gaze; but, kneeling by the bedside, he covered with 
ardent kisses the hand of the young woman—he 
fondly passed his fingers through the light and di- 
shevelled curls that hung around her face; and even 
dared to press her burning and parched lips. 

**Oh!” exclaimed he as he gazed at her, ** how 
much courage is necessary? But I will have it: and 
in a few hours five years of anguish and labour will 
be rewarded,” 

These last words awoke the Countess. 

The Doctor did not change his posture; he remain- 
ed on his knees, and still held the patient’s hand.— 
She turned her beautiful eyes towards him; and start- 
ed with mingled surprise, fear, and joy. 

There was a moment of silence. Neither one or 
the other spoke. Perhaps they were afraid that a 
word might end their happiness, which seemed more 
like a dream than a reality. 

Emma,” said Eudor, ‘‘we are alone, alone for 
one hour. Thisis the first time since I have attend- 
ed — it is,the first time in five years.” 

“he emotion of the Countess prevented her an- 
swering except by tears, 

I will not tell you, continued Eudor, all the diffi- 
culty it has occasioned me to get into your dwelling: 
still my title of doctor is nota disguise. I wasa 
student, yon remember, when I saw you for the first 
time. What a recollection! 

The Countess pressed the hand that held hers, and 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

*¢ Since then, Emma—but I have witnessed your 
struggles, your tears, your resistance, and I will re- 
proach you with but one thing; and that is, to have 
thought 1 had forgotten you, because I no longer 
sought your presence. 

“ And why,” continued Eudor, vehemently, ‘*why 
should I have sought you; it was both too soon and 
too late. Besides, I needed solitude and meditation 
to conquer a deep seated sorrow, and to perfect a 
great plan—a difficult, bold, and decisive enterprise. 
This task, which have so long laboured at, will at 
last be accomplished: you must decide for me. 

**Emma,” added he, solemnly, “if the day before 
your fatal marriage, I had asked youto be mine, to 
follow me, you would have consented; for Iam not 
ignorant of the influence I had over you, devoted as 
you were to me, your first love; but I would not, for 
it would not have been acting fairly towards you. 
But now, when for five years you have enjoyed rank, 
fortune, honours, you know what they are worth. 
You also know the happiness I can offer you—poor 
and obscure as I am; and it will no longer be deceiv- 
ing you to say **Emma, will you change—will you 
follow me?? ” 

‘¢ Eudor,” replied the countess, with a faltering 
voice, (for the young man had stopped, and hits look 
seemed to demand a reply,) ‘perhaps you are right 
in thinking, that in past days your power over me 
would have conquered my feeble reason: then I might 
have been yours without crime; but now—” 

‘¢ That is true,” replied Eudor, abruptly. ‘¢Ah, it 
is clear enough we were not made for one another; 
we have not the same way of loving. Miserable fool, 
that Iam, I was sacrificing to you honour and con- 
science! But what can I do! Ihave one of those 
weak minds, over which love reigns like a tyrant: 
a crime would be of no consequence in my eyes, if 
it would make you mine. Do you hear me? a crime 
— if it would but free you.” 

An exclamation of horror burst from the terrified 
Countess. 

need not be frightened,” returned Eudor, 
hastily, ‘you do not understand me.” 

Aftera minute of silence, the Countess said in a 
sweet and melancholy tone of voice—** Eudor, why 
do you thus torment a poor suffering woman? Is this 
a time to talk thus to me? Probably you know even 
better than myself, that it would be no longer in my 

ower to accept of the guilty happiness you offer me, 
P feel so weak: Soon, very soon, I trust, all will be 
over—fears and sorrows, and this broken heart will 
at length be at rest.” 

“ Why these sad thoughts?” 

«¢ Sad? oh, no! they are happy ones. How often 
have I prayed to God to take me from this earth, 
where all happiness is lost tome. God has heard 


“ Then,” said Eudor, with much emotion, ‘you 
would like to——” 

‘< Die,” replied the countess calmly. 

‘«<if I were to tell you that there was no more 
hope; that your disease was a fatal one——” 

Eudor’s countenance was lighted up, ashe spoke, 
with an almost infernal expression of joy: he gazed 


for an instant on this beautiful young woman, who 
seemed to be almost dying, and then, as if the words 
that followed were difficult to pronounce, he contin- 
ued in a hesitating and gloomy tone of voice: 

“Well, then, since you are prepared, I will tell 
you thetruth. When I just now spoke of a future, 
of joy and love, I vidhel to deceive you, and to give 
you a hope that I myself have lost .” He stop- 
ped; it seemed impossible’ for him to articulate an- 
other word, she fixed on him sucha look of love and 
melancholy; and, in her beautiful black eyes, there 
was such an expression of tenderness and regret at 
leaving this world, that the young man seemed deep- 
ly moved. 

** Ah!” exelaimed he, “you are not as much wean- 
ed from this life as you said you were!” A smile 
played on the | pew lips of the sufferer. 

“* Yes,” said she, *‘I own it, I felt, [do not know 
why, my heart sink; but my courage is returning. 
Iam ready now,” added she, taking Eudor’s hand 
and putting it on her heart; ‘‘now repeat those 
words, and you will feel it beat neither faster nor 
slower.”’ 

*¢ Well, then,” said Eudor, disengaging his hand; 
‘let the will of heaven be done!” He retreated a 
few steps, and concealing himself behind the cur- 
tains, he drew from his bosom the vial he had placed 
there on entering; and this vial, which was as nothing 
in his hand, seemed of an almost overpowerin 
weight! An instant more, and he calmly presented 
to Emmaa cup filled to the very brim. 

‘*What for!” said she; ‘*will it prolong my life!” 

**No,” replied Eudor. 

: “Well, then—why must I take another bitter po- 
tion: 

‘‘This one is not bitter, Emma; and if it cannot 
conquer your fever, it will, at least, save you from 
all sufferings in your last moments.”” The Countess 
put the cup to her lips, and, while she slowly drank 
it, Eudor continued:—**You will sleep as if, after 
a ball, quietly rocked, with the sounds of sweet mu- 
sic, your flowers and your dress were before your 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” replied the Countess, returning to him the 
empty cup, “ yes, all my happy recollections wiil as- 
sist me at this moment, since you arethere, you with 
whom all the joys and pleasure of my past life are 
connected.” 

One hour had passed,and ever since she had taken 
Eudcr’s prescription, the Countess had been in a 
most. hopeless state of weakness. She asked for the 
consolations of religion. 

Priests and Levites soon arrived, carrying the sa- 
cred Host. It was a sad sight, a room full of kneel- 
ing persons, repeating in a low voice the prayers for 
the dying, which only sobs of anguish occasionally 
interrupted; here and there yellow lights throwing 
their flickering rays over the kneeling crowd; and 
bending over the bed an aged priest, ministering to 
a youthful female as she drew her last breath. 

Soon the crowd dispersed, and again Eudor was 
left alone with Emma, but this time the interview 
was not long. Her last look, her last prayer, her 
last sigh, were for the only one she had ever loved, 
and death seized his prey. 

Did Eudor display grief at her mournful end?— 
He gazed at her calmly and indifferently; but now 
and then, as if to quiet some importune thought, he 
repeated— 

“ She wished todie. The worst can only be that 
her wish has been granted.” He called the Count 
and led him to the bed —* you are the person to close 
her eyes.” 

The despair of the old man was heart rending.— 
He fell senseless by the inanimate body of his wife. 

Poor fool! what does he regret? a woman! Are 
ot not more left to replace her, than he has hours 
to live. 

When the Count was come from the ehamber, Eu- 
dor returned to the bedside. He seemed to feel an 
exquisite pleasure in watching the body. The 
closed eyes, the stiffened limbs, the features once 
so beautiful, now pale and sunken, those remains of 
beauty which Death renders so frightful. Hegazed, 
and from between his teeth murmured with 4 sar- 
donic smile— 

"Tis right, no breath, no life—eold—rigid—dead. 
all right. 

The room soon filled with domestics, all with 
teays in their eyes and grief at their hearts, and on 
their lips; all prayed for the soul of the deceased, — 
She will go straight to Paradise said they, she was so 

ood. 
. Without reckoning that she had her purgatory in 
this world, half murmured the Doetor, who alone did 
not bend his knee or pray for her who died. There 
was in the room an old relation of the deceased,—- 
Eudor addressed her: . 

‘*She must be buried as soon as possible,” said 
he, ‘* her disease is contagious, and if you wait more 
than two hours, your lives will all bein danger,”— 


Half frightened to death the old woman gave her 
orders, the church bells began to toll, the crosses 
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‘were raised, the lights prepared, the rooms hung his to his lips, while the ocher threw himself back, ; beloved friend. But the rank weeds have, in most 


with mourning, and slowly the funeral procession 
came from the church to form in the courtyard of 
the hotel. 

~The body had been dressed in. her. handsomest 


and scrupulously swallowed the last drop of the nec- 
tar of Burgundy. 

‘* His excellency the Archdeacon does not drink 
any to compare to it,” exclaimed tae sexton,.in his 


garments—a dress of broeade with a pearl necklace, 
rich lace around her neck, aud her feet covered with 
stockings of silk and goldyand shoes of white vel- 
vet, on which her armorial bearings were engraved. 

‘It isher bridal dress,” said some one to Eudor. 

‘¢ That is right,” replied he, ‘‘ for the same occa- 
sion, same dress.” 

The coffin was there, but the Countess was still on 
her bed. The old aunt approached, scissors in hand. 
One would have thought ber the representative of 
Fate severing the thread of life. A golden tress 
was already between the instrument—Eudor rushed 
forward and arrested her arm. 

*¢ What are you doing?” 

*¢ Why should I not, t want it for relics.” 

you mad? “Doyouwish to join her? This 
hair, still wet. with the death sweat, bears the seeds 
of death. Leave it alone, or rather, think of burn- 
ing the bed, the garments, all’ that she touched.— 
Relics indeed! remember her words and her deeds.” 

He then raised the body and placed it in the coffin; 
four men lifted it on their shoulders, and the funeral 

rocession moved. 

At church the service for the dead was performed, 
a long. and sad service composed of cold and grave 
words, and of solemn and melancholy chants. A 
priest then gave a sponge dipped in holy water to 
each of the mourners; the assistants one by one 
sprinkled the coffin, and at last, wet with this sacred 
dew, it was taken to the churchyard. The grave was 
ready, the coffin was let down, the earth with a hol- 
low and quick sound fell over it, the grave was filled 
up, the earth raked over it, and the sad and silent 
erowd retired with death for a while in their 
thoughts. 

Three hours had elapsed since the last ceremonies 
had been performed, and the church presented a 
striking and imposing scene, calculated to impress. 
on weak and wavering minds, the terrors of religion. 
The rays of the moon striking on the painted win- 
dow panes, threw strange figures over the white and 
lofty walls, while the different effects of light and 
shadow gave to the images ofthe saints a fantastic 
and unusual appearance; the altar wasstill hung with 
black; in the middle of the church yet stood, cover- 
ed over with black cloth sprigged with silver, the 
stools on which the coffin had been placed; and from 
the pillars around still hung the stuccheons of the 
late Countess; for the contemptible pride of birth 
dares even to show itself in the abode of death, and 
place itself in contrast with this last and greatest proof 
of the vanity ofearthly distinctions. It was a solemn 
spectacle, and occasionally the moon, hidden by a 


cloud, left the whole in darkness, which was only re- | 


lieved by the flickering and uncertain flame of the 


uddenly a slight noise was‘heard, a footstep, a 
man carrying a lantern and long extinguisher appear- 
ed. It was the sexton. He went his rounds in si- 
lence, and as he returned, suddenly dropped his ex- 
tinguisher and uttered a loud exclamation. 

The cause of his surprise and affright was a man 
leaning against a pillar, immovable, and so weak, 
so suffering, that apparently he had not strength 
enough to drag him from the church when the last 
bell had tolled; his dry and sunken eyes were fixed 
on the face of the sexton, and his right hand support- 
ed his pale and aching brow. 

‘Bountiful providence, is ita ghost?” said Maitre 
Arnoux, the sexton; and as he pronounced these 
words he let his lantern shine full upon the figure of 
the stranger. | 

*¢ What are you doing here, sir?” said he, when he 
found he had to deal, not with a ghost, but with a 
young and handsome man. ‘* There isa time for 
all things; and that for prayers and pious meditations 
has passed. ‘The church is closed.” 

The persow to whom these words were addressed, 

- answered only bya half suppressed groan; his limbs 
ve way, and he fell on the pavement. 

** May my good saint St. Anthony, help me,” ex- 
claimed Maitre Arnoux; **what am I to do with this 
man. I verily believe heis half dead.” — 

As he uttered these words, he shook him violently 
by the sleeve; and filling his hands with holy water, 
bathed his temples. The young man opened his 

es. 

‘Tam very weak indeed,” said he, in a low and 
faltering voice. ‘‘ My sufferings have overwhelmed 
me. **** Have you no cordial, good man?” 

« J have but one,” replied the sexton, ‘* which is 
excellent for recalling one to sense—good wine.” 

The broad and rubicund face of Maitre Arnoux, 
indicated pretty well that he did not often spare the 
remedy. 4 

Yes, I think a me.” 

<«sWell then, my friend, you must try to craw] up 
to my cell; for it would relly be offending the saints 
to letyyou drink here.” 

Assisted by Arnoux,the young man reached a little 
door that opened into the church, and having ascend- 

ed anarrow and winding staircase, found himself in 
the sexton’s rooms, on ie immediately poured out 
some wine for him. 
‘Well, friend, do you feel better now?” 
‘¢ Muth, much better,” replied Eudor; while his 
nion emptied a glass. 
ccPene Burgundy,” exclaimed Arnoux, striking the 
table: with the tin cup he had just emptied. 
The cups were again filled; but one merely raised 


Burgundy. 1 will tell you the whole story.’ 
And Maitre Arnoux related to the Doctor how a 
devotee that he had known while he was bell ringer 


This recital was well washed down. 
Eudor listened with impertarbable sang froid to all 
the stories of his companion, which became more 
and more obscure alter every cup full. The enormous 
face of the Sexton shone with a colour of the brightest 
red; hiseyes wandered; he smiled stupidly, and seem~- 
ed incapable of uttering two words together. At 
last, after emptying his cup for the thirteenth time, 
fatal number, ) the joyous drinker burst into a loud 
fit of laughter, threw back his head, and stretched 
out his cramped legs. This last motion was too 
rapid; hisfeet slipped on the floor, and he fell flat; 
pleased no doubt with his position, as he did not at- 
tempt to change it, 

The Doctor immediately sprang on him, as a dog 
on the wild boar just wounded by the hunter’s ball; 
quickly and silently he drew from the sexton’s belta 
bunch of keys; seized his lantern, cleared with one 
jump the winding staircase, and found himself in the 
church. 

A door opened: Eudor was in the damp repository 
of the dead. Amidst all the splendid monuments, 
there was one place where the earth had been newly 
turned up and a wreath of flowers thrown over it. 
That was it. Eudor pushed aside the wreath, and 
dug away at this last resting place. ‘The coffin ap- 
peared; the lid was broken, and once more he con- 
templated his victim. 

Atthis instant the clock struck; the doetor counted 
the slowly proceeding strokes with terror—he count- 
ed ten, ‘Well!’ **Opportanum post duodeeim 
horas momentum permanebit.” ‘There is, stil 
plenty oftime.” 3 
Having pronounced these mysterious words, he 
raised the corpseas carefully as if it had been a sleep- 
ing woman he was afraid of disturbing, and laid it on 
his cloak. The coffin was empty, but when the monu- 
ment would be finished in which it was to be placed, 
they would find it liglitened of its contents, and what 
might then be suspected. 

A few years before a horrible profanation had taken 
place. A young and beautiful girl having died, was 
buried, and the next day her body disappeared, It 
was afterwards known that the lover of the young 
girl had stolen the corpse and embalmed it. The 
young man was burnt alive on the Place de Greve, 
The grave must be filled. The coffin must Rave its 
weight. Eudorthrew in it the statue of a saint worm 
eaten and abandoned, and nailing it up once more, 
placed it under ground. 

Eudor then bent over the body of the countess, and 
after an anxious examination, raised it in his arms, 
and leit the church-yard; and through dark and out 
of the way streets, at length reached his dwelli ng. 

* * * * 


In 1601, seventeen years after this adventure, a 
duel took place one night on the Quai de l’Horlege, 
between the Chevalier de Commingesand the young 
Marquis de Jaques. The latter having received a 
wound in the side, was carried by his attendants to 
the Doctor Eudor’s, whose dwelling was near and 
reputation great. Recalled to life by the skilful 
care that was taken of him, the Marquis was struck 
with the remarkable likeness, notwithstanding a great 
difference of age, which existed between the wile of 
the Doctor and the late Countess of I’Jaques, his 
aunt, who had died at the age of twenty-two, and of 
whom he had only seen the portrait. 


From the Amateur. 
THE WHITE ROSE.—an man’s STORY. 


It has been my custom to pass a few weeks every 
summer ata retired spot in the vicinity of Boston, 
where the salubrious breezes, the beauty of the 
scenery,—vast tracts of luxuriant meadow and uncul- 
tivated woodland, a large sheet of water almost as 
transparent as Lake George, with gunning and fishs 
ing ad libitum, have warranted an attachment which 
only strengthens on each renewal of acquaintance, 
The scene, however, has lost much of its luxuriant 
wildness. When I last stood upon the great hill 
which rises upon the eastern side of the pond, Lfound 
the axe of the yeoman, (I had almost said execution- 
er) had been busy at its office; and the little rustic 
seat which was, scarcely two years ago, overhung 
with vine and oak, now stood out, without shelter, a 
solitary remembrance amidst the wilderness around. 
In a few years the characteristic of this sylvan town- 
ship—the vast oak woods extending in every direc- 
tion, will be sacrificed to the avarice of the land- 
holders: and the solitary dreamer, who has passed 
his most delicious momérts on its waters and by its 
brooks, its glens and woodlands, returning after a 
long absence, will in vain seek for a single patch of 
forest to awaken reminiscences he would fain cherish 
throughout life. 

At some distance from a church’built with rather 
more regard to the picturesque than usually enters 
the plan of a village artisan, and separated from this 
building (now in an almost ruinous condition) by a 
mazy brook, is a large graveyard, ove wn with 
all varieties of wild shrubs, and occasionally embel- 


affeetion would fain rear upon the cemetery of some 


bacchanalian enthusiasm; ** it comes directly from. 


at Sens, sent him every year a part of her vintage. 


lished by some valuable plant, .which the hand of 


instances, choaked those tributes, and thecold winds, 
as they whistle drearily through the long, dank grass, 
rarely blight the fragrance of a rose-bud in their pro- 
gress. I am told that the separation of the burial- 
place from the church was accidental, being occasion- 
ed by the breaking forth of a spring, which, inereas- 
ing to a brook or torrent, forced a passage through 
the low land, of which it has since retained an un- 
disputed possession. This was my favorite spot, and 
I would often retire to it, either to moralize, or to 
dream away a summer afternoon, or to kill time by 
-skimming the pages of a book. I confess that my 

rave-yard studies were not of the deepest nature— 
tor the “‘boke” which cheered my solitude was no 
other than the Ettrick Shepherd’s Tales. There, 
stretched at length in the cooling shade of a tree, 
fancy, as I read, would me away to the lochs 
and glens and highlands of Scotland, and even when 
I cast my eyes around me, the illusion was hardly 
dissipated. 

It was hereI became acquainted with Old Patrick, 
the Sexton. ‘The old man was a wanderer from the 
Emerald Isle, moreover (and this is unusual in an un- 
educated Irishman) a Protestant, and although dear- 
ly attached to the.land which gave him birth, yet a 
ond admirer of this. I often found the old man 
lingering, with moistened eyes, oyer some plebeian 
grave, and he had a tale for almost every mound that 
varied the surface of the field of Death! His dress 
was in good keeping with his profession. ‘‘A sober 
suit of russet gray” with black buttons, a three cor- 
nered hat (for he would keep up the usages of the 
ancient regime) and long gray hair floating over his 
cheeks and neck, gave my old friend a very venera- 
ble appearance. ‘The acquaintance ripened into as 
much communicativeness as you can obtain froma 
person used to an inferior station, and sensible that 
he must not ‘‘ overstep the modesty of Nature.”— 
Most of his stories were melancholy narrations, but 
too much in the run of the infirmities to which ‘*all 
flesh is heir to,” to interest the generality of readers, 
One, however, struck me so forcibly that I cannot re- 
eu the temptation of seeing how it will appear in 

rint. 
: One extremely suliry evening in the early part of 
August, L sauntered out, attired as coolly as possible, 
to taste the mildness of the breezes which the siiua- 
tion of the grave yard generally attracted. The sun 
had just gone down, and there was that rosy ‘* float- 
ing glow” which is said to make an Ionian sunset so 
enchanting. I would not exchangean American sunset 
for the splendor of a Spanish, Italian or Oriental sky. 
AsI threaded my way-between the mossy mounds 1 
came rather unexpectedly upon old Patrick, who 
was leaning on a tomb stone, his eyes filled wita 
tears, recalling the story of the departed. My salu 
tation broke his ‘reverie, and starting to his feet h: 
advanced to meet me. ‘Hae 

_ * Good evening to ye, Misther Millman. Bodera- 
tion!” he*continued, wiping his eyes, “how very 


dusty itis!” Seeing, however, that I observed his 


erabarrassment, he said, *¢ But I-see it’s no use to be 
after trying to decave you; and to spake the truth, it 
was something more than dust that brought the mois- 
thur into my ould eyes.” 

‘Then 1 was right in my conjecture; and you 
were shedding tears at recalling the story connected 
with the inmate of that tomb.” 

‘¢ True for you, sur,”’ replied the Sexton, ‘‘and its 
oftin and oftin, sure, that Ll come here all alone to- 
gether wid myself, to be after binding above the 
tomb and waping like the little children do: and di- 
vil a bit of good it does, at all, at all.” 

_ “Are you unwilling to communicate the tale which 
affects you so?” 

‘¢Qch! sure, and I don’t desire to sind your honor 
a slapeless night and drames all about the misfortu- 
nate crathur that slapes.under the big bit of turf yon- 
der. Sure she was as swate a lass as ivir these ould 
eyes rested upon, and whin I was called to come to 
her berrin’ (Surying) my hand shook as if an ague fit 
was on it. But she was berrid dacent, to be sure— 
and didn’t I cut the swatest piece of grane (green) 
turf to lie over her—and did’nt I plant the flowers 
and wild rose-bushes round her tomb, and wathur 
and tind them till thim grate wades (the divil fly away 
wid them!) growed up all round about and choked 
my flowers.” 

My curiosity was now awakened, and prevailing, 
with some entreaty, upon old Patrick to relate his 
story, we retired to a seat, and he began. as follows: 

‘Sure it was a grand day of rejoicin’ through the 
town whin it was understood that Miss Ledwin, the 
darter of our clergyman, was to be married to young 
Mornington, the son of one of the richest ould farm- 
ers in these parts. To be sure, Morniogton had been 
arale fist at dissipation whin he was very young; but 
as he growed up to manhood, he settled down intoa 
very staid young gontleman; and whin he was seed 
day after day at the clergyman’s, all the good folks 
knowd for sartin that his reformation wes complate. 
And oh! your honor, nivir was tiding hard wid great- 
ur joy. For aven in his wildest days Misther Morn- 
ington had a heart that would blade for a poor cra- 
thur, and many the sixpence and bigger bit he’sgiven 
me, and he was charitable to others likewise. Och! 
it did your heart good to see him sitting so grand be- 
side the old gentleman at mateing of a Sunday—and 
a smile of delight sat on the faces of both ould and 
young whin the -box went round, afd you could 
hear the chunk of the young farmer’s quarter dollar 
among the cents and sixpences. And thin Miss Led- 
win, with one eye fixed on her fader’s jontale physi- 


ognomy, and the other roving about to catch a glim 


of young pereiagton’s I know’d it was a match. 
before ivir a word was spoken about it—for I’m an 
ould hand at watching weather signs, and a red sun- 
set isn’t a surer token of a fine morning, thana blush 
upon a girl’s chake is the forerunner of a match. But 
1 didn’t care a potato about spaking of it. One day 
ould Oatmeal, the farmer, was passing whin I was 
diggin’ inthe churchyard. ‘‘Hurra! there’s news,” 
sayshe. ** What way?” saysI. ‘* Why,” says he, 
** Mornington’s goin’ to marry the n’s daugh- 
ter.” **1 knowed that a year ago,” saidI. ** But 
whin he asked me how, I ounly fell to diggin’ and 
he didn’t get a word.” 

‘It so happened that I fraquently wint to the par- 
son’s concarning bell-ringings, berrins, choristers 
and sich like, so that I had many a chance to obsarve 
the disposition and manners of Miss Mary Ledwin. 
Sure she was an angil, sur! I think aven now, I see 
her young form before me—not as she looked after 
she was dead, but as she appeared in her days of 
hilth and happiness. ‘T'all—yet not too tall, with a 
light foot that didn’t make a dape impressien in the 
turf, but jist brushed away the dew from the flowers, 
an eye that was like the colour of the sky jist under’ 
that big cloud, and beautiful hair that stramed over 
her shoulders like threads ofgould. © 

**T remimbir will enough that a few wakes before 
the appinted weddin’-day I saw her in the gardin 
when I wint to her father’s, She was wathuring a 
rose-bush, and knowing that I had a kind of skulkin 
love for them things, she axed me to look at onl 
she showed me a bud no bigger than a bean and axed 
if I thought it would blossom in a few wakes. 

**Sure enough,” said I, ‘‘it will, and you can wear 
it,’ says I, *‘on the day;whin we all know what couple 
aré to be married,” say I with a thundrin’ wink, and 
she said she was rearing her white rose for that pur- 
pose. Well, time wint on, and sure enough it was 
goin’to be a thundrin’ Weddin’, aqual to the time 
whin little Jimmy O’Dogherty marrid Miss Judy 
O’Thump, the great heiress of Ballybooshaugnessy. 
And thin too, there was widdin’ eake enough makin? 
to fade a whole regimint of wild Irishmin—thin, as 
they tell us, that used, in ould times, to come down 
from the mountains in herds and be cotched like 
grate pigs by the feudal lords, and be held in sarvice 
foriver after. And Miss Ledwin!—Och! she was 
the gayest of thim all—and yet sad at times too—for 
she would paddle off in her little skiffupon the pond 
and land in her favourite island, and wander about 
there allday. Well—nivir mind—time passed on 


Prose the preparations procaded—and Miss Mary’s 


rose-bud bid fair to blossom on the viry day of the 
widdip.. And Miss Mary and her mother had sit 
their hearts on that particular white rose as a bridal 
ornament. 

Tinder and turf! what a bustle there was thenight 
before. The boys got out all the ould fowling-paces 
and muskets in the viilage to fire a thunderin’ salute, 
atid you might see the lads and lasses bustlin about 
as if the next day was muster at the laste. But whin 
the mornin’ came,” said the old man ina solemn 
tone, his countenanee falling and tears starting to his 
eyes, *‘ whin the mornin’? came Miss Ledwin was 
gone! And there were her poor distracted father 
and mother flying about, and the bridegroom in de- 
spair, and the town’s people all aghast. And they 
sarched the house and the town and the woods—but 
she was not there! Iwas wid a -party of the sarchers 
and we were about returnin’, whin we saw drifting to 
the shore of the pond, the boat in which Mary had 
oftin visited the island. We dragged the lake and 
we drew up the body of Mary Ledwin, cauld and 
stiffand stark. Her face distorted, her head drawn 
back upon her shoulder, and her whole appearance 
fearful to look upon. She had probably from some 
whim, detarmed, in the evenin’ to take a ramble on 
her favourite island—perhaps to gather flowers for 
the mornin’, as her basket came washin’ ashore 
with the boat, and thus she died. And her berrin? 
was conducted mighty dacent and solemn as your ho- 
nour may suppose. Her corse was laid out in milky 
white dead clothes, ahd by the glimpse I caught of 
the body, before they serewed down the coffin lid, I 
saw there was an Ornament upon the breast, intinded 
for the bridal, a pale Wurre Rosr.” 


THE FAIRIES OF THE.INN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER, 


——‘ There be no beggars in this country, but there 
be witches, too many—bottle-bellied witches.”—Jogse- 
lyn's “ Rerities ef New-England.” 

More than half a century has elapsed since the 
events, Which we are about to relate, occurred in the 
small, but somewhat famous town of S——, in New 
Hampshire. The story indeed comes to us with the 
twilight haze of tradition lingering about it—but we 
have no doubt of its correctness, i received it 
trom the lips of those who had an intimate concern 
with it. 

Nehemiah ——— was the keeper of a small ta- 
vern on the road leading from Boston to Londonder- 
ry, N. H.—a place famous in the olden time for its 
annual fair—its horce-races, and its huge Irishmen. 
He was a fat, indolent fellow; and in bis matrimonial 
partnership, was, to use acommon but expressive 

hrase, henpecked. ‘Too cowardly to rebel against 

is domestic Jezebel, he was compelled to smother 
his wrath entirely, or vent it upon the heads of his 
customers. ‘These convenient appendages of a ta- 
yern consequently dropped away from him one hy 
one, unwilling to encounter the splenetic railing of 


‘¢ mine host”—for the sake of enjoying his 
accom modations, consisting, as, they did, of a. 
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house, not remarkable for its cleanliness, where the 
fleaand the bug were the constant bed-fellows of the 
traveller; an old and wind shaken stable, from which 
the traveller’s horse always came out half-starved, 
with his ribs showing as plainly as-the bars of the 
naked rack to which he had been fastened. — 

In proportion as his guests diminished did Nehe- 
miah wax choleric and spiteful. If he furnished, by 
a rare chance, a mug of flip to some thirsty team- 
ster, he muttered of hard times, miserable customers, 
and withal, seasoned his murmurs with such oaths, 
and wore such a fierce scowl upon his hard, ugly 
countenance, that his guest incontinently shrunk 
from him, as he received the foaming beverage, as 
if he feared that the red hot flip iron would be plung- 
ed down his opening gullet. If, as was not unfre- 
quently the ease, the harsh manner of Nehemiah 
provoked the customer to retaliation, the landlady, 
a large, plump-visaged, Irish woman, uniformly 
took the part of her husband. Like the rival factions 
in the besieged city of the Jews, the hopeful pair 
could quarrel with each other until the approach of 
a common enemy compelled them to unite for mu- 
tual defence. 

The house at last became a private instead of,a 
public one. The loaded double sleighs of the up- 
country farmers, conveying pork and grain to the Bay 
State, passed on without stopping for a moment, even 
to breathe their jaded horses. ‘The pedestrian with 
his throat parching for the lack of a drop of liquor, 
hurried onward, as he passed the deserted tavern- 
house, as if he feared the evil spirit of Discord with- 
in its walls would be dogging at his heels. Board 
after board and shingle after shingle fell from the 
dilapidated stable, ang pene after pane of window 
glass in the wretched@Mansion gave place to rags, 
dish cloths and discarded petticoats. The whole 
establishment was in short avery picture of ruin, and 
to complete the work of desolation, some mischiev- 
ous roisterers from Derry Fair, 

«“ Their hearts soft with whiskey—their heads soft with 
blows,” 

upset the tavern sign post and prostrated its painted 

honours in the dust. 

By some strange disposition'of matters, ‘‘the lame 
and the lazy are always provided for.”—One Sun- 
day evening a crowd of venerable gossips were seen, 
after church, entering the inhospitable inn of S——. 
It was noted that their countenances betokened some- 
thing of great moment, for the significant wink—the 
intelligent nod, and the low, hoarse whisper, gave 
evidence of business of no trifling import. They 
returned, after an hour’s stay, with faces wonderful- 
ly elongated, and proceeded straightway to the 
house of the Minister of the Parish, to whom, as in 
duty bound, they imparted the secret of their expe- 
dition; and, after charging one another for the fiftieth 
time to ‘‘saynothing about it,” they separated in dif- 
ferent directions to spread their marvellous intelli- 
gence, imparting it to each individual as a very parti- 
cular secret. Hefore ten o’clock that evening the 
whole matter was divulged to every man, woman and 
child in the neighbourhood. 

And what think you, reader, was this secret? Alas, 
for these degenerate days, when every thing must be 
proved to mathematical exactness—when nothing is 
taken upon trust—when the fiat of all the gossips, 
and the fulminations reverberated from the sounding 
boards of every pulpit in Christendom, cannot turn 
one of our self-willed obstinate generation against his 
own established evidence of matters and things!— 
Would it now be believed, although a dozen goodly 
women, backed by their parson, asserted it, that a 
company of fairies, or invisible spirits, had establish- 
ed themselves in a country inn, to hold marvellous 
converse with all who might have the temerity to 
question them? Yet such was substantially the tale 
which the good gossips, before mentioned, circulat- 
ed in their neighbourhood, and which was religiously 
believed by the people of S——. 

Early the next morning an unusual spectacle was 
witnessed at the Tavern-house. Old and young, 
the lame, the halt and the blind were seen crowding 
into the narrow enclosure in front of (Me decaying 
mansion. ‘The owner of it stood stiffly in the door 
way. 

re Let us come in, neighbour, and hear your leetle 
fairies,” said a dozen voices. a 

‘¢ Not without payin’ for’t,” rejoined Nehemiah in 
a spiteful tone. 

“No, that ye shan’t, not a mother’s son of ye,” 
eried the landlady, thrusting her rubicund visage 
over the shoulder of herhelp-mate. ‘‘ You’ve kept 
away, ye spalpeens, a’ purpose to starve an honest 
family, dependin’ on the like of ye for a dacent li- 
vin’; and now ye’d be after spakin’ with our swate 
little fairies without so much as payin’ for’t! Kape 
your distance, ye riprobates!”’? The heavy handle of 

her birchen broom protruded as she spoke, and the 
crowd, who knew full well the temperament of its 
owner, recoiled hastily from it. 

** Let us send for the minister,” whispered an old 
lady in the ear of hercompanions. The proposition 
was acceded to, and a messenger was forthwith de- 
spatched to the house of the clergyman. 

The reverend gentleman accordingly made his ap- 
pearance—a plain, honest, really pious man, gene- 
rally intelligent, but exceedingly credulous upon sab- 
jects connected with demonelogy, witchcraft, and fa- 
miliar dealing with the prince of darkness, Even 
the inn-keeper and his termagant wife dared not re- 

’ sist his application, and he was admitted with all due 
willingness into the enchanted inn. The clergyman 
into the middle of the room, when a low, 


and demanded his errand. The good man, startled, 
but not dismayed, began to question the invisible 
— relative to some peculiar points of faith.— 

he voice was silent. ‘‘Hoo!—Mr. Minister,” said 
the landlady, ‘‘ do ye think the heathen litue fairies 
know any thing about yer orthodoxy?” Admonish- 
ed by this interrogation that his auditors were no 
christians, the good man es pa to inquire who 
they were who spoke, and what was their business, 
to all which he received satisfactory answers. They 
were fairies, who had come all the way from fairy 
land to talk with the people of S——. Theclergy- 
man, On his egress from the mansion, assured the 
crowd, who had waited his appearance with no little 
impatience, that he was perfectly satisfied that the 
voices he had heard were none other than those of 


‘Spirits from the invisible world. 


The good people without, more anxious than ever 
to penetrate the mystery, readily agreed to the pay- 
ment of the price of admittance which had been fixed 
upon by Nehemiah and his partner. The counte- 
nance of the inn-keeper, as his pocketsreceived their 
unwonted visitation of silver, brightened up, and 
something like a smile of good nature beamed over 
features which for years could have been likened to 
nothing more appropriate than those of an ill-tem- 
pered baboon. 

The,visiters were satisfied of the supernatural 
character of the voices which answered to theif in- 
terrogatories—they spread the wonderful news still 
further, and the before deserted inn became throng- 
ed with visitants. Money poured profusely into the 
pockets of the inn-keeper;—for nobody dreamed of 
passing his house without calling to hear the won- 
derful voice of the fairies. ‘Che teamster paused in 
his journey, and paid without a scruple the price of 
admission to the tar-famed mystery—the young girls 
who were, or imagined themselves, in love, visited 
the little fairies to learn the dispositions of their 
sweethearts;—and, in short, all classes thronged to 
the inn of Nehemiah, insomuch that the old people 
of the vicinity, when speaking of the subject, say that 
the house was as full of heads, as Derry Common 
used to be in Fair Time. . 

Nehemiah suddenly felt himself rising in the 
world, andin despite of the remonstrances of his 
ih ea had made him in a degree independ- 
ent of her)—he set about repairing his house and 
stable, and his whole establishment soon presented 
a neat and comfortable appearance. His good luck 
might have continued for years, had not an unlucky 
quarrel with his better half revealed an all import- 
ant secret to the astonished ears of his customers in 
the new and supernatural line of his business. An 
immediate search amidst the intricacies of an old 
fashioned chimney discovered the fairy—the won- 
derful and preternatural visitant in the shape of the 
hopeful daughter of the hopeful couple—a mischiev- 
ous witch of some eight or tenyears of age, who, 
at the suggestion ofher parents, had so successfully 
played the fairy from her hiding place. —M. E. Re- 
view, 
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BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO BEHRING'S STRAIT. 


Captain Beechey’s Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Pacific and Behring’s Strait. 4to. 742. pp. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


The perusal of this volume throughout has afford- 
ed us unmingled pleasure. The story is so well 
told, and the information is of so interesting a na- 
ture, that it is like proceeding along an agreeable 
path, with something at every turn to stop at and ad- 
mire. But the more our gratification has been in- 
creased, we have felt the more our want of power 
to do justice to the highly-gifted author’s narrative. 
The more perfect his pictures are, the less do we 
find ourselves competent to reduce them within our 
miniature size: the more finished his descriptions, 
the less will they bear to be broken into insulated 
fragments. We must, therefore, after all, be satis- 
fied with performing a very imperfect duty towards 
a volume of very superior excellence. 

With his code of instructions in his ‘* locker,” our 
gallant and intelligent Captain sailed from Spithead 
on the 19th of May, 1825, inthe Blossom, of twenty- 
six, but mounting sixteen guns, carefully fitted out 
for the voyage, and with a complement of 110 per- 
sons; the object to meet Captain Parry or Captain 
Franklin in Behring’s,Strait, should the naval expe- 
dition of the former, or the land expedition of the lat- 
ter, succeed in reaching that outlet to the Pacific.— 
Andas the Blossom in her route would traverse a por- 
tion of the globe hitherto little examined, her com- 
mander was directed to explore and survey these 
parts, with the view to the furtherance of navigation 
and general science; the task could not have been in- 
trusted to abler hands. 

With such a trip before, us, our first tack is to 
double Cape Horn. Quitting the coast of Chili, the 
island of Sala-y-Gomez was inspected through the 
glasses, and the ship bore away for Easter island. 

‘* Asthe boats approached, the anxiety of the na- 
tives was manifested by shouts which overpowered 
the voices of the officers; and our boats, before they 
gained the beach, were surrounded by hundreds of 
swimmers, clinging to the gunwale, the stern, and 
the rudder, until they became unmanageable. They 
all appeared to be friendly disposed, and none came 
empty handed. Bananas, Sn potatoes, sugar cane, 
nets, idols, &c., were offered for sale, and some 
weré even thrown into the boat, leaving their visi- 


squeaking, child-like voice, pronounced his name, 


ters to make what return they chose. Among the, 


‘stolen without resistance or remonstrance. 


swimmers there were a t many females, who 
were equally or more anxious to get into the boats 
than the men, and made use of every persuasion to in- 
duce the crew to admit them. But to have acceded 
to their entreaties would have encumbered the party, 
and subjected them to depredations. As it was, the 
boats were so weighed down by persons clinging to 
them, that for personal safety the crew were com- 
pelled to have recourse to sticks to keep them off, at 
which none of the natives took offence, but regained 
their position the instant the attention of the persons 
in the boat was called to some other objcet. 

Just within the gunwale there were many small 
things which were highly prized among the swim- 
mers; and the boats being brought low in the water 
by the crowd hanging to them, many of these arti- 
cles were stolen, notwithstanding the most vigilant 
attention on the part of the erew, who had no means 
of recovering them, the marauders darting into the 
water, and diving the moment they committed the 
theft. ‘The women were no less active in these pi- 
racies than the men; for if they were not the actual 
plunderers, they procured the opportunity for others 
by engrossing the attention of the seamen, by their 
caresses and ludicrous gestures. In proceeding to 
the landing place the boats had to pass a small isola- 
ted rock which rose several feet above the water. As 
many females as could possibly find room, crowded 
upon this eminence, pressing together so closely, 
that the rock appeared to be a mass of living beings. 
Of these Nereids three or four would shoot off ata 
time into the water, and swim with the expertness 
of fish to the boats to try their influence on their vi- 
siters. One of them, a very young girl, and less 
accustomed tothe water than her companions, was 
taken upon the shoulders of an elderly man, conjec- 
tured to be her father, and was, by him, recommend- 
ed to the attention of one of the officers, who, in 
compassion, allowed her a seat in his boat. She was 
young and exceedingly pretty; her features were 
small and well made; her eyes dark, and her hair 
black, long, and flowing; her eolour, deep brunette. 

She was tattooed in arches upon the forehead, and 
like the greater part of her countrywomen, from the 
waist downward to the knee in narrow compact blue 
lines, which at a short distance had the appearance 
of breeches. Her only covering was a small trian- 
gular maro, made of grass and rushes: but ‘this di- 
minutive screen not agreeing with her ideas of pro- 
priety in the novel situation in which she found her- 
self, she remedied the defect by unceremoniously 
appropriating to that use a part of one of the officers 
apparel, and then commenced a song not altogether 
inharmonious. Far from being jealous of her situa- 
tion, she aided all her countrywomen who aspired 
to the same seat of honour with herself, by dragging 
them out of the water by the hair of the head; but, 
unkind as it might appearto interfere to prevent this, 
it was necessary to do so, or the boats would have 
been filled and unmanageable. As our party passed, 
the assemblage of females on the rock conimenced a 
song similar to that chanted by the lady in the boat; 
and accompanied it by extending thetr arms over 
their heads, beating their breasts, and performing a 
variety of gestures, which showed that our visits 
were acceptable, at least to that part of the communi- 
ty. When the boats were within a wading distance 
of the shore, they were closely encompassed by the 
natives; each bringing something in his hands, how- 
ever small, and almost every one importuning for an 
equivalent in return. All those in the water were 
naked, and only here, and there, on the shore, a thin 
cloak of the native cloth was to be seen. Some had 
their faces painted black, some red; others black and 
white, or red and white, in the ludicrous manner prac- 
tised by our clowns; and two demon-like monsters 
were entirely painted black. It is not easy to imagine 
the picture that was presented by this motley crowd, 
unrestrained by any authority or consideration for 
their visiters, all hallooing to the extent of their 
lungs, and pressing upon the boats with all sorts of 
grimaces and géstures. It was found impossible to 
land where it was first intended: the boats, therefore, 
rowed a little to the northward, followed by the mul- 
titude, and there effected a disembarkation, aided 
by some of the natives, who helped the party over 
the rocks with one hand, while they picked their 
pockets with the other. 

It was no easy matter to penetrate the dense mul- 
titude, and much less practicable to pursue a thief 
through the labyrinth of figures that thronged around. 
The articles stolen were consequently as irretrieva- 
bly lost here, as they were before in the hands of the 
divers. It is extremely difficult on such occasions 
to decide which is the best line of conduct to adopt, 
whether to follow Captain Cook’srigid maxim of ne- 
ver permitting a theft when clearly ascertained to go 
unpunished; or to act as Perouse did with the inha- 
bitants of Easter Island, and suffer every thing to be 
Perhaps 
the happy medium of shutting the eyes to those it is 
not necessary to observe, and punishing severely such 
as it is imperative to notice, will prove the wisest 
policy. Among the foremost ofthe crowd, were two 
men crowned with pelican’s feathers, who, if they 
were not chiefs, assumed a degree of authority, and 
with the two demons above mentioned attempted to 
clear the way by striking at the feet of the mob— 
careful, however, so to direct their blows, that th 
should not take effect. Without their assistance, it 
would have been almost impossibleto land: the mob 
cared very little for threats: a musket presented at 
them had no effeet beyond the moment it was level- 


forward the views of our party. The gentleman who 
disembarked first, and from that cireumstance pro- 
bably was considered a person of distinction, was es- 
corted to the top of the bank, and seated upon a large 
block of lava, which was the prescribed limit to the 
party’s advance. An endeavour was then made to 
forma ring about him; but it was very difficult, on 
account of the islanders crowding to the place, all in 
expectation of receiving something. The applicants 
were impatient, noisy, and urgent: they presented 
their bags, which they had carefully emptied for the 
purpose, and signified their desire that they should be 
filled: they practised every artifice, and stole what 
they could, in the most careless antl open manner: 
some went even farther, and accompanied their de- 
mands by threats. About this time, one of the na- 
Uves, probably a chief, with a cloak and head-dress of 
feathers, was observed from the ship hastening from 
the huts to the landing-place, attended by several 
persons with short elubs. This hostile appearance, 
followed by the blowing of the conch-shell, a sound 
which Cook observes he never knew to portend good, 
Kept our glasses for a while riveted tothe spot. ‘To 
this chiet it is supposed, (for it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish amongst the crowd,) Mr. Peard made a 
handsome present, with which he was very well 
pleased, and no apprehension of hostilities was en- 
tertained. Tt happened, however, that the presents 
were expended, and this officer was returning to the 
boat for a fresh supply, when the natives, probably 
mistaking his intentions, became exceedingly clamor- 
ous; and the confusion was further increased by a ma- 
rine endeavouring to régain his cap, which had been 
snatched from his head. The natives took advan- 
tage of the confusion, and redoubled their endeavours 
to feae which our party were at last obliged to re- 
pel by threats, and sometimes by force. At length 
they became so audacious that there was no longer 
any doubt of theirintentions, or that a system of open 
plunder had commenced; which, with the appeam 
ance of clubs and sticks, and the departure of the 
women, induced Mr, Peard, very judiciously, to or- 
der his party into the boats, This seemed to be the 
signal for an assault. The chief who had received 
the present, threw a large stone, which struck Mr. 
Peard forcibly upon the back, and was immediately 
followed by a shower of missiles which darkened 
the air. 
The natives, in the water and about the boats, in- 
stantly withdrew to their comrades, who had run be- 
hind a bank out of the reach of the muskets; which 
former experience alone could have taught them to 
fear, for none had yet been fired by us. ‘The stones, 
each of which weighed abouta pound, fell ineredibly 
thick, and with such precision, that several of the 
seamen were knocked down under the thwarts of the 
boat; and every person was more or less wounded, 
except the female to whom Lieutenant Wainwright 
had given protection, who, as if aware of, the skilful- 
ness of her countrymen, sat unconcerned upon the 
eng until one of the officers, with more consi- 
eration for her safety than she herself possessed 
pushed her overboard, and she swam ashore. A blank 
cartridge was at first fired over the heads of the 
crowd; but forbearance, which with savages is gene- 
rally mistaken for cowardice or inability, only aug- 
mented their fury. The showers of stones were, if 
possible, increased; until the personal safety of all, 
rendered it necessary to resort to severe measures, 
The chief, still urging the islanders on, very descrv- 
edly, and perhaps fortunately, fell a victim to the 
first shot that was fired in defence. Terrified b 
this example, the natives kept closer under their bul- 
wark; and though they continued to throw stones, 
and occasioned considerable difficulty in extricating 
the boats; their attacks were not so effectual as be- 
fore, nor sufficient to prevent the embarkation of the 
crew, all of whom were got on board. Several dan- 
erous coutusions were received in the affair; but 
ortunately no lives were lost on our part: and it was 
the opinion of the officer commanding the party, that 
the treacherous chief was the Only victim on that of 
the islanders, though some of the officers thought 
they observed another man fall. Considering the 
manner in which the party were surrounded, and 
the imminent risk to which they were opposed, itis 
extraordinary that so few of the natives suffered; and 
the greatest credit is due to the officers and crews of 
both boats for their forbearance on the oceasion.— 
After this unfortunate and unexpected termination 
to our interview, I determined upon quitting the 
island; as nothing of importance was to be gained by 
remaining, which could be put in competition with 
the probable loss of lives that might attend an at- 
tempt at reconciliation. The disappointment it oc- 
casioned was great to us, who had promised our 
selves much novelty and enjoyment; but the loss to 
the public is trifling, as the island has been very well 
described by Roggewein, Cook, Perouse, Kotzebue, 
and others; and the people appeared, in all material 
points, the same now as these authors have painted 
them.” 
Captain Beechey attributes the hostile disposition 
of the natives, and the unfortunate consequences, to 
the visits of unprincipled masters of trading vessels, 
whose conduct has been oi as to inspire the peo- 
le with jealousy and hatred. 
After visiting Dueie and some other islands, the 
Blossom arrived at Pitcairn island. Here old Adams 
in his sixty-fifth year, immediately came on board. 
“He was,” we are told, and itis corroborated by an 
interesting engraving of him, ‘‘unuswally strong and 
active for his age, notwithstanding the intonvenience 
of considerable corpulency. He was dressed in a 


led, and was less éfficacious than some water thrown 


upon the bystanders, by those persons who wished to 


|sailor’s shirt and trousers, and a low-erowned hat, 
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to confirm the decrees of the five powers by march- 
ing troops into that territory, he maintained that they 
must be content to have all their protocols rejected 
in like manner. It was on those grounds that he 
proposed to call for copies of all the protocols and 
documents connected with Belgium. He was not 


aware, after this rejection to which he had alluded, 
whether all negotiations were not at an end; and he 
would ask the country whether they were in a con- 
dition to enter Belgium, for the purpose of forcing 
them to receive a King, such as the Government of 
this country should think proper to dictate? He 
d leave to move as an amendment, ‘* That an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty, that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct that there 
should be laid before the House, copies of all the 
protocols of the Congress of the five powers held in 
London, respecting the affairs of Belgium, as far as 
England was concerned, since October, 1830.” 

Lord Palmerston then rose and explained the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, as understood by the go- 
vernment, and as applicable to the case in discussion. 
As the people of the U. States have heard so much of 
this principle, and seen the phrase non-intervention 
so often applied in the British parliament and the 
French Chamber of Deputies, as an apology for not 
assisting the Poles, we have thought the exposition 
of the noble Lord, however fallacious or cogent, 
would not prove uninteresting. 


‘‘ He could not allow the remarks of the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman, entirely to pass without notice; and 
he would therefore give a general answer to the 
charges that had been brought:—The Honourable 
Gentleman said, that the government had been fol- 
lowing the doctrines and principles of the Holy Al- 
liance; and that it had been departing from its 
pledges of non-interference. He totally denied that 
this was the case—({Cheers)—and he took upon him- 
self to say, that there was nothing in the course of 
the proceedings which could, in the slightest degree, 
support such an allegation. To settle the matter as 
shortly as he could, he would say that in the first 

lace, the Honourable Gentleman seemed to have 
labouring under a strange confusion in his mind, 
and to have imagined that the internal arrangement, 
and the external boundary of a state were the same 
thing. If there were any two things distinct from 
each other in the world, surely these were they. 
Did the Honourable Gentleman forget that Belgium 
had never, in the history of modern times, been an 
independent state? First, it had been a Spanish pos- 
session, then an Austrian, and then a French. buo- 
naparte had conquered it, when he aimed at making 
Europe and Asia the boundaries of France; and, when 
the other powers of Europe had thought this might as 
well not be the case—({ Laughter and cheers)—when 
he was conquered by the allied Powers, the natural 
course would have been for Austria to have entered 
on the possession of Belgium. But she gave up her 
claim, and the powers of Europe made a disposition 
of Belgium, by uniting it to Holland—not for any 
urpose of advantage to Holland—not as a grace and 
Siar to the King of the Netherlands; but for the 
purpose of making a disposition ot Belgium, consist- 
ent with the peace and security of Europe. Events 
having occurred by which that union had become no 
longer possible, he said that the powers who had for- 
merly undertaken the disposition of Belgium, had a 
right to concern themselves with the separation of 
that country—not with whether Belgium, having 
freed itself by its own arms, should again be subject- 
ed to the yoke of Holland; for no such interference 
had taken place—not with its form of government, or 
internal constitution; for no such interference had 
been thought of—({cheers)—but he said that the other 
powers of Europe, and England among them, had a 
right to look to the circumstances in which their own 
interests were concerned, as well as those of Bel- 
gium itself. They had aright to say to Belgium: 
** You, never having been an independent state, have 
no right to despoil Folland of its ancient boundaries. 
Holland is a state whose independence concerns the 
security of the other countries of Europe: you are 
but a power of yesterday, and have no right to con- 
vert yourselves into aggressors, and to claim as yours 
that which belongs of right to another.” He said, 
then, that the powers of Euro , and England among 
them, were bound to see that the ancient territories 
of Holland were not prejudiced. The kingdom of the 
Netherlands had other places besides Belgium that 
had an independent claim. The Duchy of Luxemburg 
had belonged to the German confederation, and they 
had a right to say to the Belgians, that they should not 
meddle with Luxemburg, because there were others 
who had a better right than they to it. There was 
nothing in the principle ofnon-interference, as fairly 
and reasonably laid down, which prescribed to a 
state the absence of allinterference in what passed 
in a neighbouring country, when that which was 
passing concerned the interests of the other party; 
and if Belgium chose a Sovereign who might be- 
eome dangerous to the nei ghbouring states, those 
states had a right to say, ‘Such a person to us will be 
dangerous, an such a person we refuse to recog- 
nise.” (Hear, hear.) He said, therefore, that the 
Powers of Europe a right to say to France, 


other Powers, accede to the appointment of the Duke 
de Nemours as King, and thereby ery attach 
Belgium to yourself.” On one hand they had a right 
to say this to France; and on the other, they had a 
right to say to Belgium, that if the Dake de Leuch- 
tenberg was elected (who from the circumstances of 
his family would’become the centre of political in- 
trigues,) him they would not acknowledge. He 
said that this was notinterfering with Belgium in any 
sense inconsistent with sound and rational policy.— 
(Hear.) The Hon. Gentleman had then gone on to 
remark on the debt of that country, and to dwell 
upon the protocols that were before the public, but 
which he (Lord Palmerston) was not going to pro- 
duce, though when the proper time came, the Hon. 

Gentleman was welcome to have copies of the papers. 

He begged on the subject of the debt, to remind the 
House of this, that when Holland and Belgium were 
united, a treaty was signed, by which the separate 
debts of the two countries were united, and made 
common and joint; and he should think, if itshould be 
stated that on the separation of the two countries each 
party should assume its own debt, and if the debt 
contracted by those parties since their union were 
divided in a fair portion, it did not strike him as in- 
consistent with the justice of the case or the princi- 
ples of independence. In conclusion he begged to 
observe, that at the proper time he was quite willing 
to accede to the motion of the Hon. Gentleman for 

the papers, and to defend the conduct of Government 
such as it would appear on the face of these proto- 

cols to have been; but he felt that to agree to the 
proposition when the negociations were incomplete, 
would be prejudicial to the public interest; and he, 
therefore, should oppose the amendment. (Hear.) 


WARSAW—VIENNA—ST. PETERSBURG. 

We find the following notices of these cities in 
the excellent statistical chart recently published by 
Mr. Stodard, of New York. 

Warsaw contains a population of 98,000, and 

about 8,000 houses, 37 churches, 5 convents and mo- 
nasteries, 23 palaces, 15 hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions, 5 public academies, a theatre, arsenal, 
town-house, hall of justice, market-house, and a 
number of public buildings, 2 prisons, 1 work-house 
for the poor, and 11 common schools. 
Vienna was founded in 1140; it is 460 feet above 
the level of the sea; its circumference is 12 miles; 
population 250,000. Itis encompassed with ditches 
and ramparts, and communicates by 12 gates with 
34 suburbs. It contains 18 squares, 159 streets, 21,- 
000 houses, 120 palaces of the nobles, 39 Catholic 
churches, 2 Reformed, 2 Lutheran, and 2 Greek 
churches; 2 synagogues, 17 convents, 2 arsenals, 5 
theatres, 70 coffee-houses, 300 taverns, 2 houses of 
correction, 2 universities, 4 colleges, 7 public acade- 
mies, 60 preparatory schools, 7 hospitals, and anum- 
ber of charitable institutions. The public buildings 
are, the Church of St. Stephen’s, the tower of which 
is 450 feet high, and contains a bell weighing 18} 
tons; the church contains 38 marble altars; the Impe- 
rial Palace, (which bas a library of 350,000 vol- 
umes, ) a riding-school, theatre royal, the mint, war- 
office, town-house, palace of the Archbishop, bank, 
and custom-house. It contains also a cannon foun- 
dry, and a manufactory of arms, where from 30 to 
40 thousand muskets are made annually, and 2,000 
mercantile houses. The suburbs are more splendid 
than the city. 

Sr. Pererspune is the capital of the Russian em- 
pire, (founded by Peter the Great in 1703.) It is 4 

miles long, from north to south; its circumference 
about 18 miles. It is protected on the séa side by 
the fort of Cronstadt, and has alsoa citadel. It has 
a population of 350,000, and contains about 70,000 
houses, 21 palaces, a university, (founded in 1819,) 
3 monasteries, 2 convents, $5 great churches, and up- 
wards of 100 smaller ones, 2 cathedrals, 23 printing 
offices, 70 booksellers’ shops, 23 hospitals and chari- 
table institutions, 5 theatres and7 prisons. The city 
is protected at night by 500 watchmen, besides a corps 
de reserve of 120 armed men, for exigencies. 


The London Courier, which has always been op- 
posed to the repeal of the Union, and in the course 
of which opposition, has taken occasion to . say 
some hard things of Mr. O’Connell, pronounces that 
gentleman’s speech in favour of the Reform mea- 
sure, a most powerful effort—solid, argumentative, 
and persuasive. It is, adds the Courier, 

‘* The best specimen of sound reasoning that the 
session has produced. How deeply do we regret, 
after having read such a speech, that a man pos- 
sessed, as we have elsewhere said, of many amiable 
qualities in private life, should on one great ques- 


tion be opposed to the true interests of his fellow- 
countrymen! But the Reform measure being 


** You cannot consistently with your relations with 


brighter hopes may open upon us for Ireland. The 


| 


on the hills, were it a hundred years hence 


| matter is settled, for, by heaven, they are the majo- 


two countries, instead of being politically dissever- 
ed, may become more united, and Englishmen and 
Irishmen may alike wish that they formed but one 
land, and the people but one family.” 


‘THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

A work with this title has, within a day or two 
past, been received in this city, from the press of the 
Harpers, of New York. It is from the pen of Leitch 
Ritchie, and the historical stories it contains are writ- 
ten with the same design as the Romance of History, 
which was commenced under such favourable auspi- 
ces by the lamented Henry Neele. The New York 
American, when noticing the work, describes it as 
fully equal to the series by Neele. The following 
reply of the last Breton King, to the terms offered 
him by his former Suzerain, Louis le Debonaire, is 
well conceived, and the whole scene is wrought up 
with much poetic effect:— 


*¢Sir,” said the envoy, ‘*I am commanded by my 
prince to express to thee the regret with which he 
daily sees so many brave men perish; and although 
the fault has lain in thy obstinacy, and not in his 
injustice, for the purpose of preventing a farther 
waste of blood, to offer thee in his name—” 

** What?” demanded the King, as Witchaire he- 
sitated, while the blood rushed to his face. A kind 
of hushing sound ran through the hall, and the 
ene profound silence prevailed while the envoy re- 
plied— 

‘* Forgiveness. Acknowledge the supremacy of 
the emperor, do homage for thy crown, and pay the 
tribute that is due, and so the sword of extermina- 
tion shall be stayed. Thy people may then return 
unharmed, even those now engaged in open warfare, 
to their fields, and their homes, their wives and their 
children.” ‘The same dead silence was preserved 
in the orm Mere the king’s reply, only inter- 
rupted, after Witchaire had concluded, by a strong 
drawing of the breath. 

** Accept, noble Witchaire,” said Morvan, ‘ our 
poor thanks for this generous offer. ‘The advantages, 
as thou hast enumerated them, that we should gain 
by peace are surely such as merit an impartial exam- 
ination: and I should ill discharge my duty as a king 
did I not carefully weigh the answer to be returned. 
In the first place, ‘the sword of extermination would 
be stayed’—why that is well; nay, it is more than 
well; itisexcellent. Yet, stop; let me consider.— 
An inducement like this can only be offered to the 
living—the dead have no part in it! There was no 
thought of submission, when my gallant subjects 
stood bolt upright in their armour; and I swear, 1 
think it would be rank injustice to accept of terms 
for ourselves which we retused for them! What say 
ye, my comrades?’ Would not the very ravens 
laugh hoarse scorn at us as they sailed away, gorged 
and slow from their banquet? Would not the bare 
sculls grin in our faces, when we stumbled up them 

f "Aviat 
answer, I demand of ye, would our butchered bre- 
thren return, if the question were put to them?” 

**No! no! no!” broke from the assembly in a sue- 
cession of deep and hollow groans. 

‘* No!—Is it even so’” said the king; ‘‘then the 


rity! But hold; if we accept of the mercy of the 
emperor, saith the enemy, we ‘may return to our 
fields and our homes, and our wives and our children;’ 
—here is another point. ‘Truly, these are tempta- 
tions which it would take a heart of iron to resist. 
‘The very words fall upon the ear like the babbling 
of brooks, the rustling of the rich and yellow corn, 
the singing of mothers to their young children, and 
the sweet kisses of paternal affection.—But our 
fields—ay, there it is, sir! Why they are stripped 
as bare as the blade of this sword; the ploughshare 
of war has entered into their bosom, and the crop is 
desolation and death. Such fields, indeed, may be 
worth dying for, but surely they have nothing to do 
with a question of life. Then our homes—we have 
no homes! Wouldst thou have us go to the place of 
the habitations of our fathers, and sit down in a heap 
of black ashes? Why the nations would laugh at us. 
And our wives and children’—oh! our children! 
Our sons are slaughtered, and our wives and daugh- 
ters dishonored! ’Sdeath, sir, hast thoucome to ban- 
ter us? Is itto us thou talkest of life, of fields, and 
homes, and families’—Dost thou beard us in our 
very den, where we are rising up like the hunted 
tiger in his last wrath and last agony, to throw our- 
selves upon the hell-hounds who have destroyed us, 
to worry and be worried, to hew and to be hewn in 
pieces—” 

‘* To révenge, and then to die!” cried adeep, stern 
voice amid the assembly. 

“* Revenge and death!” answered the whole, ina 
single thunder shout, in which was heard the shrill 
cries of the women rising in the wild, almost un- 
earthly yells, above the hoarser voices of the men.— 
The masquerade was at anend. The strange smiles 
in which their faces were dressed disappeared, dis- 
closing in the ghastly features beneath an expression 
of despair only illuminated by the baleful glare of 
reven The order and ceremony of a court were 
broken up. Those who were sitting at the tables 
rose tumultuously, dashing the wine cups upon the 
floor, and all, both men and women, crowded round 
the envoy, on whom glagees of hangry vengenance 
were darted from eyes which but a month before 


4 YEAR IN SPAIN.—This work has recently 
be&n republished in London, and we are glad to find 
so commendable a notice of it, as the following, in 
the London Courier: 


**This is, without exception, the best book of its 
class that has appeared for many years. The author, 
who is, we understand, a Lieutenant Slidell, of the 
American Navy, travelled in Spain during the year 
1826, and appears to have been a most impartial ob- 
server. For the correctness of a great part of his 
book we can vouch, having a year hacoiete travel- 
led over the same ground, but without meeting with 
any of those moving incidents of robbery mr mur- 


der which are related by Lieutenant Slidell in so 
graphic a manner as to create a painful interest in the 
reader. The book before us combines the qualities 
of information and amusement in a rare degree, and 


the style would do honour to the most celebrated au- 
thors of the present day.” 


Benrita’s Vistr.—A work with this title has re- 
cently been republished at Boston, from the original 
English edition. It is very handsomely “got up” in 
two small volumes, and consists of extracts from the 
journal of an intelligent young person, who, having 
passed her childhood at Rio Janeiro, was sent at the 
close of that period on a visit to her English friends. 
The object of the work is to inform young persons of 
the habits of the people, and of the natural history 
of England; and this kind of instruction is conveyed 
infamiliar, yet chaste, language. The work is esti- 
mated in the London Literary Gazette, and other 
London publications, as valuable and replete with 
interest; and, from the hasty perusal we have given 
a portion of its pages, it is no doubt well calculated 
to effect the objects for which it was designed. The 
publication may be had at the bookstores in this city. 


ConvERSATIONS ON Curmistry.—Mr. Grigg, No.9 
north Fourth street, has recently published a work 
which, from the name of the author, and the manner 
in which the publication is got up, must prove a va- 
luable accession to the useful library. The title of 
the work is, ‘* New Conversations on Chemistry, 
adapted to the present state of that science; wherein 
its elements are clearly and familiarly explained.” — 
The work contains one hundred and eighteen engra- 
vings illustrative of the subject, and has been com- 
piled by Dr. Thomas P. Jones, Professor of Che- 
mistry in Columbian college. 


Ropert oF Panis.—We find the following notice 
of this new work, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, 
in the Commercial Advertiser: 


It so happened, that the news of the illness of Sir 
Walter, was received on the day in which, through 
the politeness of Mr. Carey, we were engaged in the 
perusal of the first volume, and half of the second, 
of the next Waverly novel—the printed sheets of 
which were received by the Hibernia. The intel- 
ligence would have been painful at any time; but it 
came with peculiar force ata moment when we were 
eagerly devouring the half of an unfinished work 
from his indefatigable pen, which promises to be 
one of the most splendid in the whole series of those 
wonderful performances. 

** Robert of Paris,” is the title of this work; and 
the daring Knight of that name, who early went to 
the Holy Wars, when Europe first began to pour 
forth her millions for the recovery of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, is its hero. The time of the story is that 
of the arrival of the second expedition of the first 
crusade which reached Constantinople, after the de- 
struction of that which had been led by Peter the 
Hermit, and those which had perished by pestilence 
and the sword in Hungary and Bulgaria—when God- 
frey commences his negotiations with the First 
Alexius for a passage through the Greek Empire, 
and for supplies for his fanatical host. The action 
seems to be at Constantinople, and in its environs. 
The principal characters, thus far devoloped, are, 
Robert, and his wife, also a crusader, and second 
only to her husband in feats of arms; Alexius, and 
the Empress Irene, with her daughter (Anna Com- 
menus, the historian of her father’s reign;)—God- 
frey, Bohemond, and other illustrious Knights, who 
lead the horde of wild and desperate fanatics, issuing 
at the time from Normandy, Flanders, and Lor- 
raine, to devastate the Eastern world; Nicephorus, a 
Grecian General, who had been banished by Alexus; 
and others whom it is needless to particularize, and 
among whom is a subaltern in a corps of exiled 
Britons, who had left their own country on the Nor- 
man conquest, and were engaged as household 
troops in the service of the usurping Emperor.— 
“‘ Robert of Paris” is, therefore, but another Tale 
of the Crusaders, and will, of course, partake of the 
same character with the former tales under that ti- 
tle, and the still more elaborate and deeply interest- 
ing story of Ivanhoe—though on different ground. — 
The reader will at once perceive, that the subject, 
the characters, and the scenes of action, could not 
have been better selected for the display of the va- 
rious and unequalled descriptive powers of the au- 
thor. All that is glorious in arts and. splendid in 


could only have furnished the arrows of love.” 


Jarme—the glitter 


armour, the pomp of war, and 
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——- of chivalry—the gorgeous scenery of the 
sphorus—the ruins of Bizantium—-the magnifi- 
.cence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and 
voluptuousness of the Imperial Court—will rise be- 
fore the reader in a succession of beautiful and daz- 
zling images. The actual history of the events of 
‘that crusade, is the web upon which the story. is 
woven—but of the plot, and its denouement, we can 
divine nothing. One leading incident, which is to 
‘have an important bearing upon the tale, is the in- 
sult which the sturdy Robert puts upon the Emperor, 
by rudely and fearlessly seating himself npog his 
‘throne, while the monarch is receiving the homage 
and fealty of Godfrey and his followers, as the 
condition of his friendship and alliance. 
But the action of the tale is most probably short, 
asthe bluff knight was slain soon afterwards, at the 
battle of Doryleum. The descriptions are masterly 
from the loathsome Scythian hordes who were in- 
festing the empire, and fighting for or against 
whomsoever they pleased, to the glittering array of 
‘knights—‘‘all furnished, all in arms, all plumed like 
ostriches,” and the myriads in their train;—from the 
crumbling and ivy-covered ruins in the suburbs, to 
the superb splendours of the palace and its pageant 
within. The true character of Alexius—his cold and 
distrustful reception of the crusaders—and his du- 
plicity and treachery towards them, though touched 
with the pencil of romance, is yet historically cor- 
rect. But not knowing any more about the book that 
is to be, we can say no more—except the expression 
of our pleasure, that the illustrious author is yet like- 
dy tolive, not only to finish this book, but as we hope 
to delight and instruct mankind for many years yet 
to come. 


‘A London editor describes the most popular no- 
vels of the present season to be Hook’s “Maxwell,” 
Bulwer’s “‘ Paul Clifford,” and Cooper’s “ Water 
‘Witch.”” We cannot say much for the former, but 
the two latter are written with power and may be 
read with great interest. 


The following affecting instance of Venetian pa- 
triotism, is copied from the twentieth number of the 
Family Library:— 

‘«¢ During the war of Chiozza, where age or infirm- 
ity rendered personal service impossible, entire for- 
tunes were surrendered to the State; vast debts 
were remitted by creditors; plate, jewels, and trea- 
sures were heaped into the public coffers; the Doge 
mortgaged his revenues; the Ecclesiastics bore arms, 
One, perhaps, of the most touching offers which this 

at crisis called forth, was that made by Matteo 
aseolo, a townsman of Chiozzi, whom its loss had 
reduced from opulence to beggary. Carrying with 
him his two sons, he presented them to the Magis- 
trates. ‘‘If my estate,” he said, ‘* were such asTI 
once possessed, all of it shoult! be contributed to the 
public exigencies; but life is now the only property 
which is left to me and these. Dispose of it as you 
think best. Employ us either by land or sea, and 
gladden us by a consciousness that what little we still 
retain is devoted to our country.” 


We perceive that the critics continue to ‘* whet 
their quills” in a contest as to the merits or demerits 
of Bulwer’s poem—the ‘Siamese Twins.” The 
New Monthly Magazine, until recently under the 
editorial control of the celebrated poet Campbell, has 
pronounced a most unequivocal eulogy upon the pro- 
duction. This is eagerly seized upon by our neigh- 
bour of the Philadelphia Gazette, and thrown into 
the teeth of him of the National, in the same manner 
that a gallant knight displays his glove, in proof of 
his spirit, and in challenge of contest. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. | 

An article appeared in the Mechanics’ Free Press, | 

a few weeks since, as the contribution of one who 
took the title of the “Town Demon,” and under that 
fictitious appellation attempted to lash the follies of 
society. The article in question contained statements 
and allusions, which were liable to misconstruction; 
and, being so misconstrued, were calculated to throw 
a stain upon the character of a young, lovely, and 
spotless female, the daughter of a respectable citizen. 
This@candal, so unfounded in fact, and so remote 
from any view of the kind éntertained by the author 
of the article with which it originated, has, as matters 
of scandal generally are, been extensively propagated 
by the thoughtless and the depraved; and we are glad 
to see, by the Mechanics’ Free Press of Saturday last, 
that the editors of that print, and the author of the 
article referred to, have come forward, and, in the 


most decided and unequivocal terms, vindicated the 
character of the young person, who has been so unin- 


tentionally aspersed. 


Whatever we may think of the general tendency 
of the articles written by the ** Town Demon,” his 
note which we append is the fullest and the only re- 


‘tended, and which we are certain, as a husband and 
a man, he must most deeply regret. 


From the Mechancis’ Free Press. 
The Editors of ‘* The’ Mechanics’ Free Press” 
regret to find that an article which was published in 
their Gazette of April 2d, under the head of ‘* the 
Town Demon, No. 2,” has given offence. The in- 
sertion was inadvertently made, for although ‘the 
Editors could not have suspeeted any personal allu- 
sion, yet they do not hesitate to condemn the gene- 
ral scope end character of the publication. 
would not willingly permit their columns to become 
a vehicle for slander, much less of indecent intrusion 
into the sacred recesses of private character and do- 
mestic life. If the article in question wears this ap- 
pearance, or manifests such attempt, the editors ex- 
press their unfeigned sorrow for the circumstance, 
and promise that they columns shall be guarded 

against even the semblance of pollution hereafter. 
The Author of the publication above referred to, 
adds the expression of his apology and regret. He 
disavows all design to make any allusion of a disre- 
spectful character to any individual or family. ‘The 
situations depicted were purely imaginary. He has 
no hesitation in declaring, that no person and no 
event are known to him, that would justify an appli- 
cation of the story. In giving something like pre- 
cision to the fable, the writer had no object in view 
except to enforce the abstract position, by a specific 
though imaginary instance, that the most pure and 
spotless might be susceptible of error, and eventually 
fall into disgrace. The latter part of the descrip- 
tion was introduced merely for the sake of exhibit- 
ing a striking contrast to the virtue and innocence 
depicted in the first, without the slightest intention 
to impute to it reality or truth. : 

JAMES REES, 
Author of ** Town Demon No. 2.” 


A scene like that which recently occurred in New 
York, between our brethren of the Commercial and 
the Evening Post, took place in our own goodly city 
on Tuesday. The parties in this case, however, were 
not knights of the quill, but some slander publicly 
propagated by the defendant was the cause of the 
chastisement which was inflicted on his person. Such 
scenes are gencrally discreditable.to both parties, but 
insome cases are not to be avoided,as personal chas- 
tisement is the only means of satisfaction left to the 


aggrieved party. 


‘Kean performed Brutus at the Drury Lane Theatre 
on the evening of March 8. At the conclusion of the 
tragedy a large portion of the audience called loudly 
for him, and, after some delay, during which the 
utmost clamour prevailed, Mr. Kean made his ap- 
pea again on the stage, and expressed himself 
very nearly as follows:—** Ladies and gentlemen— 
Though grateful for the honour you confer on me, 
the exertions [ have undergone to-night are such, 
that did I not know you meant it kindly, I would 
almost call it cruel. I am at present labouring under 


I am now standing on the stage for the last time, and 
that when I leave it I shall re-appear upon it no 
were.” 


The New York legislature closed its labours on 
Tuesday, after a session of near four months. The 


law, and every philanthropist in the state owes a debt 
to Mr. Stillwelland every member of the legislature 
who supported this measure. Pennsylvania will 


| follow suit at the next session of its legislative body. 


SELECTIONS. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
From La Belle Assemblee. J 
Ball Dress.—A gown of bleu Adelaide gauze ori- 
entale; the corsage low, arranged round the upper 
part in folds, and.crossed in front. Very short beret 
sleeves, covered with a mancheron, composed of 
three rows of blond lace. ‘The dress is trimmed 
round the border, up the front of the skirt andacross 
the corsage, with a wreath composed of three rows 
of white gauze riband, cut to resemble foliage, and 
united atregular distances by an ornament of riband 
resembling a flower, with its foliage. The head- 
dress is ablue crape toque, mounted on a gold net, 
and trimmed with a profusion of white ostrich fea- 
thers, falling in different directions, Necklace and 


pearls. 

Evening Dress.—A dress of rose-coloured mous- 
seline de Soie: the corsage sitting close to the shape, 
and trimmed round the bust with a rew of palmettes 
com of rose-colored riband, with ancad form- 
ed of cut ends on each shoulder. Beret sleeves very 
full, and with the plaits reversed. The skirt is trimm- 
ed with white met rose-colored gauze riband, draped 
a la Leontine; these ornaments are finished by a small 
knot of the two ribands at the bottom of each, and 
by another of the aigrette form at the top. The head 


paration which he could make for an error never in-{ dress isa beret composed of crimson and green gauze. 


rhey, 


such severe indisposition, that it is most likely that 


bill abolishing imprisonment for debt has become a 


Ear-rings, bandeau, and bracelets of dead gold; the 


latter have pearl clasps. 
From the Ladies’ Magazine. 

Court Dress.—Toque of pink crape, ornamented 
with a bird of paradise; dress of white satin. The 
corsage is made tight to the shape; short full sleeves, 
terminated by a deep blonde. A broad-striped gauze 
riband is fastened on the right shoulder, and descends 
to the left side of the belt with a bow and long ends. 
This kind of ornament is both novel and extremely 
graceful. The skirt is trimmed at the height of the 
knees with bouffans of pink crape, and bows of striped 
gauze riband. Trimmings of every description are 
becoming more general. ‘The female leaders of ton 
seem tired of the excessive simplicity which has for 
some time prevailed throughout the empire of the 
mode. Diamond ear-rings and necklace; belt em- 
broidered with pearls; shoesmade of the chryseon 
gold, and also silver, now present an elegant addition 
to the decorative department of costume. The pre- 
cious metals are now, indeed, in the fashionable 
egg things of necessary use as ornaments of 

ress. 

Walking Dress.—Hat of pea-green gros de Na- 
ples, lined with black satin; dress of gray silk, trim- 
med above the hem with a band laid on in alternate 
waves, collerette pelisse; scarf of black gauze to imi- 
tate blonde; these scarfs are much worn at present, 
and are made of different colours; but white and black 
are preferred by our elegantees, scarfs of these co- 
lours so minutely resembling blond as to be mistaken 
for it; brodequins of prunella. 

Morning Dress.—Cap of Brussels lace, ornament- 
ed with pink gauze riband, cut in vandykes. Bows 
are at present quite out of fashion; and the trimmings, 
such as we have described, will be found much more 
becoming to the face, as well as lighter, than the 
bows formerly worn; dress of green gros de Naples; 
over the corsage is worn an elegantly worked mus- 
lin canezou, with double joke, falling very low over 
the sleeves; on each shoulder is placed a bow of gauze 
riband, similar in colour and pattern to that which 
= the cap; gold bracelets, worked in the oriental 
‘style. 

Carriage Dress.—The hat, which is ornamented 
with two white esprit plumes, is of buff watered silk, 
nearly lined with vandyke blonde, and is trimmed 
with striped gauze ribands of the same colour. The 

elisse is of satin; the colour, violet of the woods.— 

‘ull upper sleeves; the lower sleeve is ornamented 
with bands of velvet to match the dress. The skirt 
slightly sloped, and the plaits thrown farther back 
than of late. The corsage is tight to the shape, and 
very low on the shoulders; it is trimmed with pieces 
of velvet, vandyked at each end, and gathered in the 
middle under a gold buckle; these gradually Uimi- 
nish to the belt, and are continued down the front of 
the skirt, increasing in size to the feet. The hem 
of the dress is finished by a Lor 4 of velvet; the colle- 
rette is of crimson velvet, confined witha gold broch. 
Gold bracelets, clasped with large uncut garnets— 
reticule, the colour of the bonnet—belt, of figured 
velvet. 


A LAUGHABLE STORY. 
FROM THE FRENCH. P 
The Count Hohenlohe, on his death bed, gave a 


musqueteer his letter-case, to deliver it to his bank- 
er, whom the infatuation of pleasures had prevented 
him from seeing. He had made no use of his bills 
of credit, as death had not given him time to spend 
the ready money he had brought withhim. The poor 
young man having given his last sigh, the musqueteer 
made the necessary nase for his funeral. 
While things were in this situation, there arrived two 
English noblemen at the same house. They were 
placed ina chamber adjoining that in which the dead 
body was laid out, and out of which it had been re- 
moved. They could only allow one bed for them 
both, all the others being engaged; but as the weath- 
er wascold, and they were friends, they made no dif- 
ficulty of lying together. 

In the middle of the night one of the two not be- 
ing able to sleep, and growing weary of his bed, 
arose in order to amuse himself in the kitchen, where 
he heard some people talking. He had diverted 
himself there for some time, when being willing to 
return from whence he came, he again went up stairs; 
but instead of entering his own chamber, went into 
that of the deceased Count, over whose face they had 
only thrownacloth. There is not somuch ceremony 
used in France, in,the management of their dead, as 
in England and Germany; for they are there satisfied 
with showing their affections to the living. 

The English nobleman having put out his candle, 
laid down boldly by the defunct; when creeping as 
close to him as possible, in order to warm himself, 
and finding his bed-fellow colder than himself, he be- 
gan to mutter—‘* What the devil’s the matter, my 
friend? you are ‘as cold as ice; I will lay a wager, 
numbed as youare, you would have been warm enough 
if you had but seen the pretty girl that is below stairs. 
Come, you may take my word for it, added he, pull- 
ing him by the arm; come, zounds! stir; I’ll engage 
you shall have her for a guinea.” While he was 
holding this fine conversation with the dead, who, 
detached from the things of this world, did not even 
give himself the trouble of making a reply, his cham- 
ber door was opened, which made him raise his head 
from the pillow to see who was coming in; but judge 
what must be his surprise when he saw a servant light- 
ing in ajoiner, who carried a coffin on his shoulder! 


| He thought at first tbat he had been ina dream, but 


| 


looking about him, seeing the visage of one who had 
not spoke a word, a visage overspread with a mortal 
paleness, he .made bet one jump from the bed into 
the middle ofthe chamber. The joiner and the maid 
were immediately persuaded that it was the corpse, 
who, being unwilling to'be shut up in the coffin, was 
now .playing his gambols. ‘Their legs were unable 
to’move with a swiftness proportionable to their fea 
and the joiner, maid, coffin, and candlestick, rolled 
over one another from the top of the stairs down into 
the kitchen. ‘‘Zounds! what are you all about?” 
cried the landlord; “what, is the devil flying away 
with the dead man?” ‘Mercy on us!”’cried the maid 
quite chop-fallen, ‘*it is eealiee the dead man would 
run away withus.” ‘I am the son ofa b—h,” suid 
the joiner, ‘if that dead man there has any more oec- 
casion for a coffin than Lhave. Why, he has got into 
the middle of the room, and has just struck up a 
hornpipe!”” “The devil he has!” cried the land- 
lord, *‘faith, we will soon see that.” 

While all the family were trembling and getti 
ready to follow the master of the house, the English 
nobleman, who had found again his chamber, had 
slipped into bed quite out of breath; and his friend 
having asked him where he liad been, he answered, 
‘<justling with a dead body.” **’Sblood! a dead body! 
It had perhaps the plague!” cried he, jumping, in 
his turn, out of bed, and running to the door to call 
for alight. The landlord, landlady, and servants, 
were passing through the gallery, and no sooner saw 
him, than they imagined that it was the dead man 
who appeared again. What confusion! what shrieks! 
what clamours! The Englishman, terrified at the hid- 
eous noise, ran into his room, and slipped into bed 


to his companion, without the least fear of catching 
the plague. 


The musqueteer arrived at the time appointed for | 


the funeral. Twenty voices at a time related to him 
the dead man’s behaviour in the night; andhe was of 
too humorous a disposition not to _— still 
more the frightful ideas they had imbibed. 

The funeral being performed, and the priest, sex- 
ton, servants and landlord ‘paid, the musqueteer 
went two days after to pay a visit tothe banker. He 
sent in word that he came by the desire of the Count 
de Hohenlohe, as it was natural he should, to deliver 
up his effects; but the good man understood that it 


was that young lord himself. He had been extreme- © 


ly impatient to see him, and we may easily imagine — 


with what tender eagerness he ran to the person he 
took for him, as well as the astonishment of the mus- 
queteer to find himself stifled in the arms of the old 
man, whom he suspected of being arrived at his 
years of dotage. 

What a strange incident! He at last discovered 
the banker was under a mistake, and had taken him 
for the Court; on which he resolved to personate him, 
and to form his behaviour on the error of the people 
of the inn, as to his return from the other world.— 
** Quick,” cried the banker *‘a chair’ for my lord 
the Count. Adsbub, how old you make me!” added 
he; *‘when I left my lord, your father’s court, you was 
but just so high. Pray, dear, my lord, sit in that 
easy chair.” “ [tis no matter,” said the musqueteer, 
‘*for I must return back into the other world.”— 
‘* What do you mean?” said the good man; ‘ have 
you a mind to joke with me? My dear, have you 
given orders for the bringing a bottle of champaign 
for us to be drinking while we wait for supper?”— 
‘*Sir,” said the musqueteer, interrupting him in a 
dejected air, ‘dead do not drink; and I drank so 
much while I was alive, that I am to suffer the 
ance of not drinking now I am dead.” ** Odds 
heart!” cried the good man, ‘*I see very well that 
my lord the Count is a wag, for he has a mind to 
persuade me that he is dead, and then to rally me 
for believing it.” ‘*Come, come,” continued he, 
‘**let me show you the apartment I have prepared 
for you.” “Alas, sir,” replied the pretended Count, 
*Thave one in St. Eustache’s churehyard, where I 


am buried.” *‘* But really, now,” said the banker, | 


‘what doesall this mean? Pray put an end to all 
this disagreeable raillery, and taste the wine.”— 
«* Upon my conscienee, 1 cannot!” replied the false 
Hohenlohe; ** the dead, as I have told you, have Jost 
all relish for it.” 

The Banker’s wife, who had-laid down her work, 
and through her spectacles was examining with fear 
and trembling the pretended spirit, said in a low 
voice, **I have heard a great deal about apparitions; 
if this should be one!” ‘* My dear, I know better,” 
replied the old man with a good deal of confusion. 
Yes, sir,” resumed the musqueteer, died in 
the city of Rouen, at a house near the new bridge, 
and am buried in St. Eustache’s church-yard. If 
you desire a fuller proof of it, here is my letter case 
which I have brought with me, with a bill of eredit 
for ten thousand crowns. Here is also a purse, in 
which are thirty louisd’ors. You may be sensible 
that a young man, if he was not dead, would not ten- 
der you this money, since that is a thing he eannot 
have too much of; but at present, instead of money, 
wine, and women, who are very good at Paris, I have 
occasion for nothing but prayers, ” 

At these words the pretended deeeased made His 
escape from the banker, who, almost resolved to run 


efter him, was left in a a astonishment at | 
soch a visit. As to the wife was extremely ter- 


rified; she maintained that they had been talking with 
a spirit, and confirmed this opinion by asserting, that 
when he went out, he had eyes of fire. The banker, 
on his side, insisted upon it that his wife was a fool, 
and that by some aceident or other, unknown to him, 
the count had lost his senses, and therefore to satis- 
fy himself on this point, went to get better infor- 
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mation at the city of Rouen. As soon ashe arrived 
in the place, he asked the mistress of the house to 
tell him whether he might see the Count de Hohen- 
lohe. Alas!” replied she ina dolefal tone, 
is dead, and is buried in St. Eustache’s.” At the 
word Enustache, the banker started, and continued 
shrunk all of a heap; but at last recoverin himself, he 
followed the good old woman into the chamber 
where the deceased had been laid, when the first 
thing that struck his sight was a coat like that in 
which the musqueteer had appeared at his house, and 
which the young count had ordered to be made in 
imitation of it. ‘There needed no more to comvince 
the banker that the count was really dead. “‘ Bless 
me, madam!” said he to the landlady, “* look! see! 
there is the coat he had on when he came to bring 
me this letter case and these keys.” “Lord have 
merey!” cried she, * he walks still then. The poor 
young man suffers sorely, aye, and I will warrant has 
rreat need of prayers. It is these eursed jadies of 
Paris, that have thrust him into purgatory. te Ex- 
plain yourself, madam,” said the old man, did he 
appear in your house as well as mine? ; Appear, 
aye, marry did he! replied the hostess; why we 
really thought that the evening before he was buried 
he would have turned the house upside down, and 
that we should never have been able to get him into 
rave.” 

Mihe banker no sooner returned home than, sink- 
ing into an arm chair, he continued looking wildly at 
his wife. She was terrified, and did not cease im- 
portuning him with her questions. At last he cried 
out, “there is nothing more true than that he is 
dead, and walks abqut every where. [have seen the 
goat he had on when he came here.” ‘Oh! Oh!” 
cried the banker’s wife, seeking her gloves and muff, 
‘‘no longer will I stay in this house. [ stay in a 
house that ishaunted by dead ghosts! No, sir, do 
not think any such matter; these are the visits that 
your fine acquaintance with the lords of Hohenlohe 
have brought upon you!” 

This said, she ran to communicate her fears and 
apprehensions to a neighbour. The mistress of 
the lodging, on her side, set up her threat against 
her husband, telling him that she would stay no 
longer in a house-where she was exposed to the in- 
sults of the dead, and that all their customers would 
go and lodge elsewhere, for as how they would not 
care to have a ghost live amongst them, or make a 
jest of them by his frolics. As to the musqueteer, 
“ hugged himself, and it was comical enough to see 
him inquire coolly into the circumstances of an af- 
fair of which he was the hero; taking care, however, 
not to appear before the banker. 


HINTS FOR A DINING-OUT MAN. 

By dining-out men, we intend no reference to 
those idols of dinner givers, who have aright divine 
to a seat at the Saturday and Sunday hecatombs of 
the fashionable world; such as bachelor lords with 
an Ude or a Gazzani of their own,—or a Christmas 
vacation chateau, or Easter villa; or lions of unques- 
tionable authenticity, such as **Moore, Scott and 
Rogers, all the better brothers.” We address our 
hints rather to such persons as new M.P.’s, who have 
a season’s claim to bé fed, in consideration of some 
east-iron political pamphlet, as dry as deal shayings; 
younger brothers of the aristocracy, whose Meye- 
rian coats and small nothings entitle them to the 
smiles of the hostess and her female guests; secreta- 
ries and under-secretaries, whose comprehensive 
government franks demand the requital of an occa- 
sional slice of the haunch; and above all, the min- 
nows of Helicon, and small literati. This last com- 
prehensive class may be subdivided into the learn- 
ed-locomotive, who have galloped on a guanaco across 
the Pampas, or dined tusk to tusk witha walrus on 
a cutlet of raw seal; the elegiac jongleurs of the An- 
nuals and the Burlington Areade, who are ever ago- 
nized by the metrical tortures of ‘A last look,” 
or ‘* A first sigh;” the punsters of the Albany and 
Inner Temple; and the mechanist of club bon-mots. 
To these hungry pretendants in the list of the Field 
of the Cloth of Damask, we address a few hints for 
their own advantage and that of their feeders and fel- 
low-feeders. 

Be careful notto make your appearance among 
the earliest guests; or you will have to steer between 
the perils of appearing a dull fellow to your host 
poe John-and-Joan-Trot punctualists, or of wast- 
ting some of your best stories before the arrival of 
the more select part of the audience. 

Avoid, however, being too late; as you will not be 
able in that case to get your civilities of etiquette over 
before dinner, aud your turbot will be interrapted 
by the necessity of common place inquiries to your 
female neighbour. 

j Eschew if possible the post of honour on either 
side our hostess, in many antedeluvian mansions it} 
entails the penalty of carving, in all it forms the frigid 
zone of the dinner table—prosy, proper, and precise. 
A fragment of vapid salmi or unetuous cutlet sent 
away On your plate is detected ina minute by the 
lynx-eyed lady ofithe house, and your fastidiousness 
precludes you from her invitations during the rest of 
the season. 

The most advantageous post is decidedly that next 
the lady placed at your host’s left hand, which se- 
eures you the hottest share of the entrees, and the 


coldest glass of cham ; 


If you have a boring male friend in company, be 
eareful to seat yourself next himjinstead of opposite. 
By looking you in the face: he ean compel your at- 


tention to his long stories; but while he whispers 
them in your ear, he cannot ascertain that you are 
leisurely enjoying your puree de gibier without list- 
ening to a single syllable. 

If you have any thing really good to improvisate 
do not let it be later than Sauterne:—a second rate 
joke will tell better after the first round of cham- 
pagne. 

f some other officious or official fool brings for- 
ward a piece of’valuable public information, observe 
carelessly, “I suspect, my dear fellow, you heard that 
from Lord Mumpkison, to whom I whispered it 
in confidence this morning.” 

If any rival wit takes the liberty of amusing the 
company with some brilliant and original anecdote, 
murmur elegiacally “Poor Tom Sheridan! whata de- 
lightful companion he was!—that was one of his best 
stories.” 

It is not safe to repeat a striking bon-mot more 
than three times in one season—once before Easter, 
at some Dowager’s feed—once in the month of May, 
at Dudley House, or some Parliamentary cram—and 
once in the dog-days, at a dejeune a la fourchette. 

Never repeat a good thing after Lord Avanley, 
Lord Normanby, Luttrell, Copley, or any of the 
established wits who give the tone to the cuckoo- 
clocks of May Fair dinners. Itis rash to pirate a 
joke, unlessfrom some modest aspirant who you meet 
at your solicitor’s, near Russell; or some small ‘un- 
known, in training asa farceur, who does not venture 
to utter his puas above his breath, These with a lit- 
tle pruning and polishing may readily pass for your 
own. 

If you have a joke the point of which does not quite 
satisty you, never commit yourself by launching it 
publicly at the dinner-table. Try it on a friend or 
two, by rehearsal in the course of a few morning 
visits. 

When its merit is fairly determined by experi- 
ence, it may not be amiss to address it to some such 
person as Lady D—e, or the Duke of D—; whose 
deafness and rank afford an excuse for elevating your 
voice, and making it heard by the company at large. 

A light anecdote, like a ballet, is often enhanced 
by aheavy overture. ‘The dead silence which fol- 
lows one of Miehael Angelo’s prosifications, or one 
of Lord—’s failures, is an excellent occasion for a 
little smart stroke of comedy, as an excuse for a gen- 
eral laugh, 

A couple engaged in a desperate flirtation from ad- 
vantageous neighbours; their sotéo voce murmurs 
offer no obstruction to the circulation of your dis- 
course; while the vicinity of the professional teller 
of good stories, such as C , or H , drowns 
you without seruple. ‘* Qu’est-ce quela raison avec 
un filet de voix, contre une guele comme celle-la?” 

Always be shocked by the introduction of a scan- 
dalous tale, or bitter personal satire. After having 
boldly evinced your disgust at the censorious and 
slanderous taste of the times, you have an exé@ellent 
opportunity for repeating the most malicious edition 
of the anecdote, in evidence of this universal depra- 
vity of tongue. 

’ Let no temptation induce you to make your ap- 

pearance in the drawing-room afterdinner. Unless. 
at the house of some country Baronet sufficiently de- 

moralized to dine at seven o’clock in the months of 
May and June, it will interrupt all the arrangements 

of your hostess, and give a most unfavourable notion 

of your own engagement list. Contrive that the but- 

ler should whisper in your ear the announcement of 
your cabriolet when a third bottle of claret is intro- 

duced, and the elderly gentlemen present begin to 

drop the ultimate syllable of their words. By an 

early departure, moreover, you insure your own 

hat. 


THE PAINTERS’ ROOMS OF BOSTON, 
Boston, Apri, 1831. 


I have been tempted, by the great beauty of the 
day, and the fine light for pictures, to take a slight 
stroll among the painters’ rooms. Mr. Harding, | 
believe, is generally considered our first artist in 
portraits, as this is the branch of the profession to 
which he has paid the most particularattention. He 
is a noble looking fellow, very large and muscular, 
with an agreeable and gentlemanly address. Some 
dozen years ago, he was residing in Kentucky, and 
commenced his career by painting atavern sign. He 
has since visited Scotland and England, and met there 
with a good deal of attention and success. For some 
of this, I have heard it said he was indebted to the 
influence of that prince of successful impostors, John 
Dunn Hunter, who created such an excitementamong 
the lords and ladies of Great Britain, and whose fa- 
vour, during the continuance of the mania, would 
have been a passport to almost any rank of society. 

Mr. Harding has a collection of some of the best 
heads in the country. All that are exhibited at his 
rooms are finished with a freedom and correctness 
quite remarkable. The features-have a perfect de- 
finiteness, with no hardness of outline, and the dra- 
peries and dresses are gracefully arranged and finely 
coloured. The head of Dr. Channing has been splen- 
didly engraved, and you have probably seen it in 
your own city; that of Mr. Webster has been also 
engraved for.a collection of his orations and-congres- 
sional neereneels, which has been recently publisived 
here. Besides headsof these distinguished individu- 
als, Mr. H. has lately executed a fine portgait of Go- 
lonel Hamilton, the author of that most delightful of 
novels, Cyril Thornton; a likeness of John Ran- 
dolph, which we will venture to pronounce perfect, , 
without even having seen the. original; and what are 


‘away of a tempest; the overflowing waters reflecting 


‘tached to the carriage in the ordinary. way, all the 


said to be very good resemblances of two or three of 
our presidents. 

iss Stuart, a daughter of the late celebrated pain- 
ter, and a lady of considerable talent, is attracting 
attention by her rapid improvement in the art: To 
tell the truth, I had not formed a very high estimate 
of her powers, from some early specimens that she 
exhibited two or three years ago at the Atheneum; 
but her recent productions indicate genius, and pro- 
mise the final establishment of a lasting reputation, 
It is but seldom that we see geinus transmitted with 
a name; and it is pleasing to behold a child striving 
for the laurels which were so long and honourably 
worn by the parent, and which cluster so greenly 
over his grave. 

You have, of course, several of Fisher’s beautiful 
landscapes in New York; but some of your rich men 
had better send on and purchase, at a liberal price, a 
couple recently finished, which much surpass any of 
his previous productions. They are both very beau- 
tiful, and make a striking contrast with each other. 
One represents a wilderness in perfeet repose, with 
the colour and position of the clouds, the stillness of 
the most light and delicate foliage, the unruffled 
smoothness of the waters, indicating a serene hush 
and quiet over the whole face of nature. There is 
not air enough breathing to move the thinnest leaf, 
or to stira blade of grass, The other is of an entire- 
ly different character, representing a freshet; the 
sky with the variety of strong colouring that marks 
it when we have a brilliant sun, after the clearing 


the glow of the heavens; and the whole picture, in 
its multiplied details, alive with action. Mr. Fisher 
has at his rooms a number of smaller landscapes, 
which are exceedingly well.done; and several por- 
traits: to the latter class of pictures, asa more lucra- 
tive branch of the art, we are sorry to hear that he 
intends to devote himself. 


The exhibition at the Atheneum gallery, which 
has done, and is yet to do, so much for the encou- 
ragement of the arts, has this year been deferred a 
month or two later than usual. Prizes are offered 
for the best painting by an American, which has 
never before been exhibited in Boston. By means 
of this exhibition in past years the proprietors of the 
Atheneum have been enabled to purchase several 
beautiful pictures, by foreign and native artists, to 
ornament their noble institution. Among these are 
two or three landscapes by Doughty, and a picture 
of the Mother and Child, by Allston. The latter is 
in a very peculiar style, and has been much admired. 
My next letter shall touch upon a subject or subjects 
that you had better remain in ignorance of till the 
time of receiving it. Till then, farewell.—New 
York Mirror, 


A Spanisa Dinicexce.—The team which drew 
us through the silent streets of Barcelona consisted 
of seven mules; six of which drew in pairs, abreast 
of each other, while the seventh went alone at the 
head, and was horoured with the name of Capitana. 
Their harness was very different from any thing I 
had seen; for, while the two wheel mules were at- 


rest had long rope traces, which, instead of leading 
to the pole, were attached to the carriage itself, and 
kept from dragging on the ground in descending 
hills, by a leathern strap fastened to the end of the 
pole, through which they all passed. The leading 
mule only was guided by lines; the rest had their 
halters tied to the traces of Capitana, and were thus 
obliged to follow all her motions, while the two hind- 
most had stout ropes fastened to their head-stalls, 
for checking them on a descent. Nor was mere or- 
nament disregarded in their equipment. Their bo- 
dies were smoothly shaven, to enable them better to 
endure the heat: but in this an eye was had to deco- 
ration by leaving the hair in partial stripes: the tail 
preserved enough of its garniture to furnish a neat 
tly-brush, and the hair on the haunches was clipped 
into a curious fret-work, not a little resembling the 
embroidery of a hussar’s pantaloons. They were 
besides plentifully adorned with plumes and tassels 
of gaily-coloured worsted, and had many bells about 
the head to cheer them on the journey. As for our 
guides, they consisted of a zagal and mayoral, or pos- 
tillion and conductor. The zagal with whom we set 
out from Barcelona was a fine-looking athletic young 
man, dressed in the Catalan costume, with a red 
cap of unusual length reaching far down his back. 
The mayoral, who was much older, was in similar 
attire; but rather more rolled up in jackets and blan- 
kets, as became the cool air of the morning, and his 
own sedentary station on the front of the diligence. 
* * ‘* The manner, too, in which these Catalans 
mana their mules was quite peculiar. The zagal 
kept talking with one or the other of them the whole 
time, calling them by their names, and apparently 
endeavouring to reason them into good conduct, and 
make them keep in a straight column, so that each 
might'draw his share of the burden, and not rub 
against his neighbour. I say he ealled them by their 
names, for every mule in Spain has its distinctive 
appellation; and those that drew our diligence were 
no exceptions. ‘Thus, beside Capitana, we had Por- 
tugesa, Arragonesa, Coronela, and a variety of other 
cognomens; which were constantly changing during 
the journey to Valencia. Whenever a mule misbe- 
haved, turning from the read or failingto draw its 
share, the zagat would cailits name in an angry tone, 
lengthening out the last ‘syllable, and Jaying great 


offended, the voiee of the postillion would usual] 
restore order. Sometimes when the zagal called to 
Coronela, and Portugesa obeyed the summons b 
mistake, he would cry sharply, ** Aquella otra!?— 
“That other one!”--and the conscience-stricken mule 
would quickly return to its duty, When expostu- 
lation failed, blows were sure to follow: the zagal 
would jump to the ground, run forward, and beat’ 
and belabour the delinquent; sometimes jumping 
upon the mule immediately behind it, and continuing 
the discipline for a half hour together. The activi- 
ty of these fellows are indeed wonderful. Of the 
twenty miles which usually compose a stage, they 
run at least ten, and, during a part of the remain- 
der, stand upon one foot at the step of the diligence. 
—In general, the zagal ran up hill flogging the 
mules the whole way, and stopping occasionally at 
the road-side to pick up a store of pebbles, which he 
stowed in his sash, or more frequently in his long 
red cap. At the summit he would take the mule’s 
tail in his hand, and jump to his seat before the de- 
scent commenced. When descending, he would hold 
his cap in one hand, and with the other throw a stone 
first atone mule, then at another, to keep them all 
in their proper stations, that the ropes might not 
hang on the ground and get entangled round their 
legs. I hate a mule most thoroughly; for there is 
something abortive in every thing it does, even to its 
very bray. An ass, on the contrary, has something 
hearty and whole-souled about it. Jack begins his 
bray with a modest whistle, rising gradually to the 
top of his powers, like the progressive eloquence of 
a well-adjusted oration, at: then as gradually decli- 
ning to anatural conclusion; but the mule commen- 
ces with a-voice of thunder, and then, as if sorry for 
what he has done, he stops like a bully when throt- 
tled in the midat of the threat, ora clown who has be- 
gun a fine speech and has not courage to finish it.— 
A Year-in Spain. 


LACONICS, 


The middle station of life appears to be that tem- 
perate region in which the mind, neither enervated 
by too bright a ray of prosperity, nor chilled by the 
freezing blast of penury, is in the situation most fa- 
vourable for every great and generous exertion. 

Forget not that life is like a flower, which no 
sooner is fully blown, than it begins to wither. 

A man should live in the world like a true citi- 
zen; he may be allowed to have a preference to the 
particular quarter, or square, or even alley, in which 
he lives; but he should have a generous sympathy 
for'the welfare of the whole; and if, in his rambles: 
through this great city the world, he chances to meet 
a man ofa different habit, language, or complexion, 
from his own, still he is a fellow creature, a short’ 
sojourner, in common with himself; subject to the 
same wants, infirmities, and necessities; and one who 
has a brother’s claim on him for his charity, comfort 
and relief. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our lips; and is ready to drop out before 
we are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets 
a man’s invention on the rack, and one trick needs 
a great many more of the same kind to make it good. 
With some people, earnestness is anger, plain 
bible truth speaking, lack of dignity; to say as you 
mean, rudeness; zeal in a righteous and urgent case, 
fanaticism; an unequivocal disapprobation of vice, 
and crime, uncharitable inhumanity; an unwavering 
adherence to principle, imbecility or stubbornness; 
candid acknowledgment of error, meanness; chaste 
politeness, libertine insult; disinterestedness, downs 
right folly; unostentatious benevolence, a whim; bare 
friendship, an incomprehensible affectation; piety, 
bigotry; outward show, religion; love of money, vir- 
tuous sensibility; money, the one thing needful; 
wealth, immortality. 

Laugliter is the vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when they deseribe na- 
ture in her richest dress, for beauty is never so love- 
ly as when adorned with the smile, and conversation 
never sits easier upon us, that when we now and then 
discharge ourselves in asymphony of laughter, which 
may not improperly be called the chorus of conver- 
gation. — Steele. 

Leisure and solitude are the best effects of riches, 
because mother of thought. Both are avoided by 
most rich men, who seek company and business, 
which are signs of being weary of themselves.—Sir 
W. Temple. 

It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know 
how much of an evil cught to be tolerated; lest; by 
attempting a degree of purity impracticable in de- 
generate times and manners, instead of cutting off 
the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions might 
be produced for the concealment and security of the » 
old.— Burke. ; 


Serpents.—It is but rarely that serpents will attack 
man without being highly provoked, and we may 
observe, that their poison is more subtile and active 
in proportion to the heat of the climate which they 
inhabit: The hot and humid steppes and savannahs 
of Asia and America, and the burning sky of the Afri- 
can deserts, seem by far the best suited to the multi- 
plication and development of these reptiles. Only 
15 or 16 of their species inhabit Europe, while Rus- 
sel has described 43 merely for the coasts of Bengal 
and Coromandel. Equatorial America, scorehed by 


emphasis on it. Whether the animals really knew 
their names, or that each was sensible when.it had 
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by those immense rivers which-roll the tribate of 
their waves towards its eastern boundaries, furnishes, 
of itself alone, according to the observation of M. de 
Humboldt, 115 species, out of 320 which have been 
described inthe ophidian order. In the provinees 
which it contains, the earth, peculiarly lavish in the 
support of poisonous weeds and hurtful animals, has 

pled with impure and dangerous re tiles the 


inundated morasses, and yet untrodden forests of 
i They swarm in Surinam, in 


these mighty regions. 
French Gaisea, tn Peru, in Brazil, in the neighbour- 
anama, 


hood of the Lower Orinoco, in Nicaragua, } 
and Cassiquiare. ‘Twice a year they lay an immense 
number of eggs, and are so excessively abundant, 
that when the natives set fire to the brush wood, &e., 
with which the country is covered, whole armies, as 
it were, of formidable serpents, sally forth in all di- 
rections in crowded ranks, to the number of thirty 
or forty thousand at a time, putting all to flight be- 
fore them. But in colder climatesa few individuals 
only are found scattered over a large extent of terri- 
tory. They begin to berare enough in Germany and 
Russia, still more so towards Siberia, and totally dis- 
appear as we approach the polar regions. Neither 
are they ever found upon high mountains, beyond an 
elevation of five or six thousand feet, as has been ob- 
served on the ridge of the Cordilleras, on the plat- 
forms of Santa-Fe de Bogota, on the Andes, at An- 
tisana and Pinchincha. But among all the known 
serpents, there is searcely one-sixth, or one-fifth part 
of them, that may be considered of a really danger- 
ouscharacter. Among the forty-three species of the 
East Indies, deseribed by Russel, seven alone are to 
be feared; and in the enumeration of the ophidians 
which were known in his time, by Daudin, there 
were eighty venomous species, and two hundred and 
thirty- ies not venomous. In America, one race 
alone in five, and one in four in Europe, are redoubt- 
able for their poison. ‘The others are innocent ani- 
mals, which creep upon the surface of the earth.— 
Animal Kingdom. 


The Salt Mines at Wieliczka, near Cracow.— 
With permission of the Governor, who sent a guide 
with us, we proceeded to a large building in the cen- 
tre of the village, where we saw a machine, drawn 
by several horses, employed to bring up the waste 
water from the mines; we entered a small room, 
where from ten to fifteen men were in attendance, 
with lighted lamps, to conduct us below; we were 
all provided with coarse linen shirts to cover our 
dress. ‘The descent was by winding stairs, of very 
rude workmanship; whole trees were employed in 
constructing them, as well as to prop up many of 
the shafts: we were six minutes before arriving at the 
first gallery, and double that time ere we could reach 
the bottom. The first object that attracted my attention 
was, six horses at work in another machine, paying 
up immense blocks of salt. On approaching, | found 
their coats to be as gooth as any English hunters, 
and they were in as good condition as possible. I 
was told they had not seen day-light for nearly fif- 
teen years; they are never shod. We visited several 
chambers cut in the rock; and the chapel, in particu- 
lar, presented a dazzling and singular effect, as we 
approached it with our lamps: the several statues are 
very well executed, and appear transparent. We 
were shown the effect of extraordinary weight and 
pressure of timber, at the corner of an old mine (or 
shaft,) exhausted many years ago: upwards of two 

hundred fir trees, laid crossways, had been put under 
the excavation, to prop the roof; no doubt, when ori- 
ginally put there the whole must have occupied a 
solid square of twenty feet. The rock had given 
way, it appears, as had decayed the timber, and 
now nothing is seen but the trunks of trees, crushed 
together, and compressed into a mass of about three 
or four feet thick,—I could not distinguish one tree 
from another. .We were told upwards of seven 
hundred men and eighteen horses are employed here 
at present; but, during the late war, double that num- 
ber was requisite. he immense revenue derived 
from thillwonderfal production of nature is aston- 
ishing. We remained below upwards of four hours. 
The model at the Argyle Rooms (which I went to 
see before leaving London) was a correct one, and 
reflects much credit upon the maker, who employed 
two years in constructing it, during which time he 
descended to this laborious t»sk twice a day. Hav- 
ing visited all the most interesting parts, we made 
our exit, and left immediately towards Limberg.— 
From Travels in the Seat of War. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 
LONDON POLICE.—UNION HALL. 


Bow-street.—Yesterday the notorious Dando, who 
has so often regaled himself at the expense of pub- 
licans, oyster-shop keepers, coffee shop keepers, and 
ether persons who supply the good things of this 
life to his majesty’s subjects, was brought up, charg- 
ed with having drank sundry glasses of brandy and 
water, at a public house in Queen street, and after- 
wards taking a large quantity of a-la-mode beef, &e. 


cution of such a vagabond, kicked him out of the 
house. The prisover took the kicking very quietly, 
and said he should go and seek a supper somewhere. 
He went straight to Mr. Anderson’s, and there very 
snugly placing himself in a snug corner of the most 
retired box in the room, he called in the tone of a 
man with a thousand a year, for a large plate of a-la- 
mode, salad well dressed, anda pint of ale. These 
articles were served in a trice, and almost as quick- 
ly devoured by Dando, who then called for another 
plate with the et ceteras, and 4 glass of brandy by 
way of whet. With these he was also accommodat- 
ed, and Dando’s despatch with this course was quite as 
remarkable as on the first occasion, After a rest of 
a few minutes he made a third call; but the landlord, 
although fond of hungry customers, thought the ap- 
petite of his new friend somewhat inordinate, and 
ventured delicately to hint at the quantity he had al- 
ready taken, and the necessity for payment on ac- 
count., Dando affected to be only indignant at this 
hint, but the landlord said ‘the should stand no non- 
sense,” and finding that more victuals or escape was 
totally out of the question, he boldly declared who 
he was, and said he was quite ready to walk to the 
watch-house. 

Dando, when asked by Sir R. Birnie if he had 
any thing todo, observed very coolly that he had got 
a good bellyful over night, and only wanted another 
then; and added, that a man need not starve ina free 
country. 

Sir Rt. Birnie asked him how he got his living. 

Dando.—Why, Sir Richard, I live as greater men 
do—in the best manner I can. A man must eat and 
drink, as you know, sir Richard. 

Sir R. Birnie.—Yes, but not at the expense of other 
persons, 

Dando.—Why, Sir Richard, Lam not exactly sin- 
gular in that respect. 

Sir R. Birnie (observing Dando was attired ina 
prison dress.) To whom do those clothes belong? 

Dando (laughing )—Why upon my word, Sir Rich- 
ard, I can hardly tell you, but as near as I can I will. 
The jacket I think, came from Brixton—(a laugh )— 
the waistcoat, as well as my recollection serves me, 
was bestowed upon me at a similar establishment at 
Guilford, and the trousers I know T aequired by hard 
servitude in your Middlesex House of Correction. — 
(Laughter.) Iam indebted to the City Authorities 
tor the rest of my wardrobe, namely, my shirt, stock- 
ings and shoes. (Loud laughter. ) 

Sir R. Birnie asked him were he lived, and he said 
he had no fixed place of residence; upon which Sir 
Richard said he was a vagrant by his own confession, 
and he would take care of him at least for a time; and 
he accordingly committed him for three months to the 
House of Correction. 

Dando asked what he was to do all that time for a 
bellyfull of victuals. 

Ford, the jailer, said, he would have bread and 
water. Dando—Bread and water! thatis no stay for 
a man’s stomach; but, however, won’t [have a blow 
out when I leave the mill? He was then removed. 

Union Hall.— Yesterday,a woman named Cannon, 
and her two sons, were brought before Mr. Cham- 
bers, charged with stealing some books, together 
with a magpie, the property of Mr. Birch, of Brix- 
ton-hill. 

In order to identify the magpie, the complainant 
was asked by what mark or peculiarity he knew the 
bird to be that which he had lost. Inreply, he stated 
that it lost a toe during the hard frost last winter. 

Mr. Chambers.—Is there any other mark by which 
you can swear to it?—It answers to the name of Jack, 
will whistle ** God save the King,” and ‘* The King 
of the Cannibal Islands,” and, moreover, talks well, 
and answers suadry questions. 

Mr. Chambers—As he is so learned a bird, per- 
haps he will tell us himself to whom he belongs?— 
No, I don’t think he is gifted with so much know- 
ledge as that, but still] shall be enabled to prove 
satisfactorily that he is mine. Poor Jack was well 
known to most people residing at Brixton, and he 
was lamented much by all the neighbours, when 
stolen from my court-yard.—The magpie was here 
ordered to be brought into Court; and the moment 
he was placed on the rail in front of the table he 
looked towards the Magistrate, and, in very intelli- 
gible language, said, ‘* Who are you?” and in a mo- 
ment afterwards asked ** What o’clock is it?” ‘The 
complainant then gave Jack a hint, and he commenc- 
ed whistling ‘‘God save the King,” ina high note that 
thrilled through the ears of all within hearing, and 
subsequently favoured the auditory with the ‘‘ King 
of the Cannibal Islands,” ina style that would not 
disgracc the representative of ‘* Punch’’in the show. 

The Magistrate said that the magpie gave such in- 
dubitable proofs of being the property of the com- 
plainant that he should order it to be restored to him. 

It appeared that it had been taken out of Mr. 
Birch’s court-yard, and sold by the prisoners to a 
Mr. Spencer for 1/.; but the latter gentleman, on 
hearing that it had been stolen, immediately offered 
it to theowner. The charge relative to the stealing 
of the books was then gone into against the prison- 
ers, and they were fully committed. 


at Mr. Anderson’s, a*shop eastward of Temple Bar. 
Dando, it appeared, went first to the public house | 


A French Schoolmasier in 1750.—‘*There he is,” 
said one of them, as soon as silence could be obtain- 


and drank two glasses of brandy and water, and had ed, pointing to a withered old man, who laid on a 
ordered a third. when the landlord, who had been / little bed in one corner of the apartment. ** Are 


absent in the first instance, came in, and seeing the | 


appearance of the customer, demanded — of | 
what had already been consumed. Upon this demand | 
Mister Dando very candidly admitted that he had no» 
money, and decla 


ou the schoolmaster, my good friend?” inquired 
touber. ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘* And what do you teach 
the children?” ¢* Nothing, sir.” ‘* Nothing!— 
how is that?” “*Because,” replied the old man, with 


who he was; upon which the characteristic simplicity, ** 1 know nothing myself.” 


landlord not choosing to be troubled with the prose- | ‘‘ Why, then, were you instituted schoolmaster?” 


‘‘ Why, sir, I had been taking care of the Walbach 
pi for a great number of years, and when I got too 
old and infirm for that employment, they sent me 
here to take care of the children.” 
Oberlin. 

Genius.—The flights of genius are sometimes like 
those of a paper kite. While we are admiring its 
vast elevation, and gazing with boyish wonder at its 
graceful soarings, it plunges into the mud, an object 
of derision and contempt. 

Prosperity and prosperous man 
has every thing to fear, and the poor man every thing 
to hope. Tothe former every chance threatens loss, 
to the latter it promises benefit. He little fears the 
turning of the wheel who is already at the bottom. 

Ai politician. —A fellow that turns his coat, because 
if he did not, he would soon have no coat to turn. 

“lnecdote.—The Duchess of Marlborough, at her 
evening conversations, occasionally covered her head 
with her handkerchief, and was then supposed to be 
asleep. She was in that state one evening, ata time 
at which she was much displeased with her grandson, 
then Mr. John Spencer, for acting, as she conceived, 
under the influence of Mr. Fox, whose name bein 
mentioned, she exclaimed, *‘Is that the Fox that stole 
my goose?” —The Marchmont Papers. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE WHITE HARE —sy mrs. WELLs. 


It was the Sabbath eve—we went, 

My Geraldine and, intent 

The twilight hour to pass, 

Where we might hear the water flow, 
And scent the freighted winds that blow 
Athwart the vernal grass. 


In darker grandeur,—as the day 
Stole scarce perceptibly away,— 
The purple mountain stood, 
Wearing the young moon as a crest: 
The sun, half sunk in the far west, 
Seemed mingling with the flood. 


The cooling dews their balm distilled, 
A holy joy our bosoms thrilled; 

Our thoughts were free as air; 

And, by one impulse moved, did we 
Together pour instinctively, 

Our songs of gladness there. 


The green wood waved its Shade hard by, 
While thus we moved our harmony ; 

»~ Lured by the mystic strain, 
A snow-white hare, that long had been 
Peering from forth her covert green, 
Came bounding o'er the plain. 


Her beauty, ‘twas a joy to note,— 
‘The pureness of her downy coat,— 
Her wild, but gentle eye— 

The pleasure that, despite her fear, 
Had led the timid thing so near 
To list our minstrelsy! 


All motionless, with head inclined, 
She stood, as if her heart divined 
The impulses of ours,— 

“Till the last note had died—and then 
Turned half reluctantly again, 

Back to her greenwood bowers. 


Once more the magic sounds we tried— 
Again the hare was seen to glide 

From out her sylvan shade; 

Again—as joy had given her wings, 
Fleet as a bird she forward springs 
Along the dewy glade. 


Go, happy thing! disport at will,— 
Take thy delight o’er vale and bill, 
Or rest in leafy bower :— 

The harrier may beset thy way, 
The cruel snare thy feet betray ;— 
Enjoy thy little hour! 


We know not, and we ne’er may know, 
The hidden springs of joy and wo, 

That deep within do lie. 

The silent workings of thy heart 

Do almost seem to have a part 

With our humanity! 


— 
FIRST INQUIRIES. 


Father, who made all the beautiful flowers, , 

And the bright green shade of the summer bowers? 
Is it the warm beaming sun that brings 

The emerald leaves and the biosson:in 
Flowers to the field, and fruits to the tree? 

—Nof'the sun, my dearchild, but one greater than he! 


Father, whose hand formed the blue tinted sky, 
Its coloured clouds and its radiancy? 
What are those stars we view shining in air? 
What power ever keeps them suspended there? _ 
Was it man formed the skies and the glories we see? 
—Not man, my dear child, but one greater than he! 


Father, from whence came our own lovely land, 
With its rivers and seas, and its mountains so grand; 
Its tall frowning rocks and its shell-spangled shore? 
Were these not the works of some peopleof yore? 
Owe these not their birth to man’s own good decree? 
Not to man, my dear child, but one greater than he! 


From came the trees, and the flowers, and the earth; 
To do the mountains and seas owe their birth; 
His glory alone, love, created on high 
The sun, moon and stars, and the beautiful sky: 
It was he formed the land, and no people of yore: 


Bend thy knee, my sweet child, and that God now 
adore. 


re of 


DREAMS. 


Oh! there is a dream ofearly youth, 
And it never comes again; 

"Tis a vision of light, of life and truth, 
That flits across the brain; ‘ 
And love is the theme of that early dream, 

So wild, so warm, so new, 
That all our after years, I deem, 
That early dream we rue. 


Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far; 

Tis a vision of blood, and of woman's tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war; 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodiless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 


Oh! there is a dream ofa hoary age, 
sums not own ont gured page, 

To be counted o’er and o’er ; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed, 
Where the weaith of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave— 
In the path which all are treading? 

Is there naught in that long career to save 
From remorse and self upbraiding ? 

O yes, there’s a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light— 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven. 


[Edin. Mag. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, March 22d, by the Rev. Manning 
Force, Mr. JOHN H. ALLMAN, to Miss CATHARINE 
WEAVER, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Denny, Mr. JOB 
BREWSTER, to Miss MARIA B. ECKLEY;, all of the 
county of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. George C. 
Potts, Mr. MATTHEW M‘BRIDB, to Miss ELIZABETH 
BURNS, all of Southwark. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. THOS, 
5. MARCH, to Miss ROSINA D, eldest daughter of Mr. 
John Creighton, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. W. L. 
M‘Call, Capt. J. J. ROBINSON, of Montgomery county, 
»  aaracaiel JANE, daughter of Robert Miles, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Jno. G. Winchester, 
Mr. GEO. SPACKMAN, to Miss JANE, daughter of Mr. 
Jno. Lang, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 2Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sears, 
Mr. PETER RAINEAR, of Groveville, N. J. to Miss ELI- 


of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr. 
ae SIMPSON to Miss MARGARET CORDNER, all 
of this city. 

In London, on the 2d March, Mr. FREDERICK SANU- 
EL, of this city, to Miss SARAH MOCATTA, daughter of 
the late Jacob Mocatta, Esq. of Finsbury Square, London. 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. Dr. De Lancey, Mr. GEO. 
K. M‘KINLEY, to Miss SUSANNAH J. eldest daughter 
of John M. Smith, late merchant of Salem, Mass. 

On Saturday evening, 23d inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr. FRED. RUDOLPHUS, to Miss SOPHTA, 
danghter of Mr. Jacob Bennet, all of this eity. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. WM. 
MOORE, to Miss MARY PRENTZELL, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 2Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wm. 
E. Ashton, Mr. JOHN R. PARKER, of Delaware, to Miss 
ELIZABETH, eldest daughter of Mr. Henry Elwell, of 
Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 21st inst, by the Rt. Rev. Bisho 
White, HENRY CHANCELLOR, Esq: to CAROLINE, 
daughter of Louis Clapier, Esq. 

At Washington, on Tuesday evening, Col, R. W. WIL- 
LIAMS, of Tallahassee,to Miss REBECCA B. BRANCH, 
daughter of the Hon. John Branch, of North Carolina. 

On Monday evening, the 25th inst. by the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles Ely, Mr. CHAS. HARDY, to Miss SUSANNAH 
LEE, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Edward 
Rutlege, Mr. FREDERICK DICK, to Miss SARAH WIL.- 
SON, all of this city. 

At Bridgeton, N. J, on the 2ist inst. by the Rev. Theo- 
philus Parvid, Mr. GEO. W. PIERSON, of this city, to, 
Miss MARTHA E. REEVES, of the former place. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Canon Thomas T. da Sil- 
va, Curate of Trinity Church,Mr FORTEN CHAFFLIN. 
to Miss MARY MATHEWS, both of this city. 


of Bucks county, Pa. to HETTY, daughter of the late 
Wm. Allibone, jr. of this city. 

On Friday evening, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. JOB 
to Miss AGNES GRACY, both of Philadel- 
phia. 


DIED; 
On Sunday evening, the 24th inst. DANIEL H. MIT.- | 
LER, Esq. President of the Bank of Penn Township, and 
late representative in Congress, from the third Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, in the 48th year of his 
age. 
In Paris, on the 18th ult. Col. JAMES SWAN, formerly 
of Boston. He had been confined in prison for debt, the | 
last 
On Friday afternoon, of a lingering illness, Mrs. . 
THARINE BOUVIER, wife of Mr. Peter 
of her age. 

n Sunday morning, in the 35th year o . 
On the 30th ult. at St. Augustine, Florida, of consumy- 
tion, Lieut. J. B. SHAW, late of the United States’ Army: 

On Friday, the 25th ult. of a painful illness of nin 
days, from inflammation of the lungs, WM. M. GATES. 
second son of Major Wm. Gates, of the United States’ Ar 
my, at Florida. 

Jn the 24th inst. in the 39th yeaslef his age, 
MOORE, Jr. Exq. late of Norristown. Pa. 


RAH wife of A. Napoléon Girauit. 

On Monday, the 25th inst. at Manayunk, in the 76th 
year of his age, Capt. JOHN TOWERS. 

At the residence of his father, No. 20 south Sixth street. 
after a lingering ilihess, which he bore without a murmu! 
Mr. JUSTUS R. RUBICAY, in the 3}st year of his age. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prix rine of ever! 


deseription executed with neatness,aceuracy and despatc!, 
at this office. 


ZABETH P. GAW, daughter of the late Mr. Gilbert Gaw, 


Ou the 26th inst. by Jos. Watson, Esq. JOHN STORY. | 


On Sunday, 24th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs.SA- 
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